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NOTES AND STUDIES 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPEMENT OF BUDDHISM 


OrictnaTeD in the low valley of the Ganges in the fifth century 
before our era, Buddhism spread rapidly, first in India, then over the 
rest of Asia, from the Sunda Islands to the steppes of Siberia. Though 
later it receded before Islam, it still seems strong and able to renew 
itself. In Eastern Asia, where national feeling has no extensive sphere 
of action and ancient civilizations are in a state of decline, it is at the 
present time one of the forces capable of resisting confusion, or of 
bringing order into chaos. 

Just as Christianity helps to maintain a certain moral unity in Europe 
and in America, religious sentiment under the ensigns of Buddha and 
of Mahomet is to-day almost the only link uniting the peoples of Asia. 
Elevated above economic rivalries, civil wars, and race antagonism, 
Buddhism remains a principle of peace and a symbol of union. To 
every spirit curious of the past and uneasy as to the future the history 
of this age-long religion offers an astonishing spectacle. 

Buddhism was, as has long been noted, a doctrine relying upon the 
lower classes of Indian society. In this respect it seems directed 
against the caste system. Nevertheless, it is necessary to make a dis- 
tinction. When one speaks of the castes of India, there is a tendency 
to confuse two very different notions. If we say that there are two 
higher castes, that of the Brahmans and that of the Kshatriyas, we give 
to the word ‘caste’ a very general value, analogous to that of the word 
‘class’ in our language. In other cases we apply the term * castes *to 
narrow groups, resembling both the clan and the corporation, the 
cohesion of which is assured by obligations having a religious character : 
it is forbidden to marry and to take meals with members of another 
group. 

To caste in the narrow sense Buddhism is not opposed. Further- 
More, it does not pretend to abolish the great social classes, or to put 
the subject on a level with the sovereign. It made, however, every 
effort to destroy the omnipotence of the Brahmans. For they had 
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propagated a doctrine which made them superior to other men and, as 
it were, divine. All merit is derived from sacrifices: the Brahman, 
who alone is qualified to offer them, is therefore assured of great 
spiritual and material profits, and the system of caste, which provides 
a legal justification for the actual situation, consecrates the triple pre. 
ponderance—religious, economic, and social—of the Brahman class. 
Buddhism, from its very beginning, rebelled against the excesses of 
this régime, and in so doing manifested with a new vigour a tendency 
which was already stirring the masses, not only in the whole of India, 
but also in other countries. 

The Vedic religion was founded upon the efficacy of sacrifice ; all 
merit, and consequently all happiness, is acquired by offering victims to 
the gods. But against this principle conscience and reason protest 
Knowledge and morality, do they not confer a superior power and 
prestige? The holy man will then be not the Brahman, but rather 
he who knows the truth and practises virtue. Religion should no 
longer be formal, exterior to the individual ; it is a principle of life, a 
once knowledge, fervour, and benevolence. 

So, while the Brahman caste drew from the doctrine of sacrifice its 
dignity and wealth, the new conception of religion tended to destroy 
these privileges. The cleric was superior to the Brahman ; it was to him 
that the offerings should be made. At the same time the principle of 
heredity, which is the foundation of caste, was found to be senously 
impaired. Indeed, if holiness is within reach of every one, it is vain to 
pretend that birth confers a moral superiority. In the eyes of the sage 
there is no caste: the nobility of the Brahman is but an illusion. In 
short, we find at the origin of Buddhism a social movement having 
relation to a purer sentiment of morality and religion, and tending to 
ruin the privileges of the Brahman caste. 

If we desire to class the influences which favoured this manifests 
tion, we must look beyond the frontiers of India. In Iran the establish- 
ment of the Achaemenian dynasty had been preceded by a religiows 
reform, similar to that from which Buddhism emerged. At the two 
extremities of Asia Hebrew prophecy and Chinese Taoism were com 
tending, the one against the rich, the other against orthodoxy. Finally, 
in Greece we see the tyrants upheld by the people against the anisto 
cracy, 

In such wise, towards the middle of the first millennium before our 
era, a great crisis was upheaving the whole of Asia. But - 
country new aspirations took a particular shade. In Iran it was 
especially the resistance of the farmer against the excesses of @ brutal 
feudalism ; in Palestine it was the opposition between the rich and the 
poor. In India the struggle was not confined exclusively to the 
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farmers or the poor. Divers elements were banded in a common 
hostility to Brahman domination : adventurers of low extraction who 
had become kings, leaders of caravans, and merchants enriched by 
trade, ascetics, sophists, philosophers, condemned by Brahman ortho- 
doxy. Even in India itself the movement varied according to the 
regions: in the countries of ancient Aryan colonization, such as 
the high valley of the Ganges, the dissidents formed small closed 
societies, where an esoteric teaching, the doctrine of the Upanishads, 
was transmitted ; in countries incompletely colonized the resistance of 
the Brahmans was less strong, and opposition broke out openly. Then 
appeared popular religions, Buddhism, Jainism. If Buddhism has 
eclipsed Jainism and other local sects, that is probably due to the pro- 
tection of the powerful kings of Magadha. 

These despots, who from the time of Buddha had set up their 
hegemony in the lower valley of the Ganges, succeeded during the 
time of ASoka in extending their domination over the greater part of 
India, 

Buddhism, Jainism, the doctrine of the Upanishads, other sects now 
forgotten, rose at the same epoch, responding to the same needs, to 
the same secret aspirations. And, doubtless, it was by no mere chance 
that all the Indian provinces were convulsed at the same time: about 
512 before our era Darius subdued the Panjab, and the conquered 
region formed a satrapy in the heart of the Achaemenian empire. 
This shock seems to have shaken the whole of India, determining 
everywhere the crystallization of elements which for centuries had 
remained amorphous. 

Under this foreign influence India was affected by new ideas which 
were to be essential factors of the Buddhist religion. It was first the 
notion of the ‘universal monarch’, conceived probably in Babylon, 
that at an early date spread towards the East and helped, especially 
after the Achaemenian conquest, to incite the Indian masses. It was 
4 cardinal notion in the religious, social, and political order ; for the 
king of kings, a personage more than human, dominated all the aristo- 
cracy; he was the refuge of the humble; suppressing disorder and 
opposition, he created a new order. ‘The diffusion of this notion among 
the masses of the people explains the joint progress of Buddhism and 
of Magadhan imperialism. While stabilizing their sovereignty, the 
kings of Magadha appeared in the eyes of the peoples as universal 
monarchs. In like manner Buddhism became in its growth the mant- 
festation of the new order. ‘The law of Buddha was the law of the 
Empire, and in the memory of the faithful the Buddha, who was 
primarily no more than a holy man, changed little by little into a 
legendary monarch, a king of kings. 
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Certain traits, common to Buddhism and to the religion of Zoroaster, 
are perhaps to be explained likewise by an influence of Iran upon 
India. There is, first, the importance accorded to the dogma of retriby. 
tion after death. In the Vedic religion. very different in this respect 
from later doctrines, the merit which is gained by sacrifice produces 
happy effects in the near future. If anything is left of it in the kingdom 
of the Manes, it is because the future life does not differ essentially 
from the present. It is quite another matter in the Zoroastrian and 
Buddhist morality: of small moment is this short life ; the sage should 
think only of happiness after death. While the wicked man will be 
reborn in a wretched condition, the good man will have a part in 
a divine happiness. Marvellous hope for the humble, whom this 
apotheosis will console for all the woes of the present. 

India seems also to have borrowed from Iran eschatological ideas 
and belief in a Messiah. After a cycle of years this world where we 
are will be destroyed. Then will appear the Saviour, Saoshyant in the 
religion of Zoroaster, Maitreya in that of Buddha. 

These notions and these dogmas formed a coherent whole, firmly 
welded together. Once granted that the monarch is superior to the 
Brahman, that merit is not gained by sacrifice, and that holiness is 
accessible to all, a new order is of necessity established ; unlimited 
perspectives are opened to the humble ; the spaces of paradise and of 
hell are peopled ; saviours become numerous both in the past and in 
the future. 

The contact established between India and Iran by the Achaemenian 
conquerors and maintained by the caravans circulating between the two 
countries may explain certain traits of the Buddhist religion. There 
remain, nevertheless, other elements which cannot be traced back to 
any foreign model: the Buddhist ideal is one of gentleness and good 
ness, and the smiling joy of the first apostles is the expression of 4 
benevolence which extends to every being. Herein Buddhism was in 
its time unique; it was not the necessary result of impersonal forces ; 
it was the pious work of its fervent initiators. 

A miracle, we may exclaim ; but this is not a satisfactory explanation 
We should rather prove that the remedy had issued from the excess of 
the evil. Caste spirit is particularist to an extreme degree ; he ¥ho 
lives thereby believes in a limited fellowship; the morality derived 
from this source is founded entirely upon the sentiment of honour, that 
is, upon the prejudices inherent in each condition. For this morality 
of honour Buddhism substitutes that of goodness. ‘The man who 1s 
free from caste is in fellowship with all men, with all beings ; he comes 
forth from a narrow compartment to become consolidate with the 
universe, and the sentiment which he had of dignity is consequently 
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changed into one of humility and gentleness ; his repugnance in regard 
to other beings gives place to compassion and love. ‘The country 
where the caste system had been the most tyrannical was just that 
where men were first to free themselves from the prejudices of their 
condition. It was through a reaction against caste that the early 
Buddhists created a morality in which all men could share, and it was 
in such wise that they founded the first universal religion. 

What was the teaching of the Buddha and of the first saints, his 
followers? It is impossible to say with certainty. It was an oral 
teaching concerning which we have no satisfactory testimony. The 
codification of the Scriptures did not take place until several centuries 
after the death of Sakya-muni, when the religion had already been 
profoundly transformed and generations of doctors had added enor- 
mously to the treasure of the sacred words. ‘The essential thing was 
the sentiment of veneration for the Master, which joined men of every 
condition into a brotherhood. This sentiment, experienced sometimes 
at the first call, opened the soul to a universal charity ; it was truly a 
new life, and without study, without a novitiate, the neophyte became 
a ‘son of the Sakyas’, that is to say, a spiritual brother of Sakya- 
muni. 

It was a religion without clergy and without monasteries: small 
groups leading a wandering life, teaching and begging their food. 
Among the new converts some were added to the band of wanderers, 
others remained at home, ready to share with their brethren the pro- 
duct of their toil. Wandering preachers and stay-at-home donors, 
these two divisions of the Church, felt themselves a single fellowship. 
During the season of rains journeys became difficult ; the preachers 
then received the hospitality of the householders. The beginning and 
the end of the rains were marked by solemn reunions which constituted 
the two great feasts of the year. 

Simplicity of liturgy and of doctrine ; a spirit of humility and of 
charity among the neophytes ; a small number of groups living on the 
border of the Brahman society—such were the characteristics of nascent 
Buddhism. How many metamorphoses were necessary before this 
religion, so modest in its beginning, could in the end cover Asia with 
monasteries ! 

Alien, at its origin, to Brahman society, Buddhism proceeded to 
modify itself on the Brahman pattern : it was inspired by Brahman ideas, 
adopted Brahman institutions. There was here the same phenomenon 
of endosmosis which was subsequently repeated between Christianity 
and the Pagan world. 

Brahmanism itself, after radical tendencies had made their appearance, 
shewed more flexibility and diversity. The doctrine of the Upani- 
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shads, aimed in principle against the religion of sacrifice, was accom. 
panied by a sectarian movement which tended to ruin the ancient 
Vedic edifice. The Brahmans, threatened in their privileges, held 
their ground with much skill. Adroit opportunists, they succeeded in 
reconciling tradition with novel doctrines, Little by little the Upani- 
shads were incorporated into the Veda. Buddhism found itself in 
conflict no longer with an antiquated and moribund religion ; the con- 
flict had to be with a system restored and rejuvenated. Finally, 
Brahmanism, after having been within an ace of destruction, held its 
positions. 

It is impossible here to mark all the vicissitudes of this conflict, 
Summarily it may be reduced to a powerful offensive of Buddhism 
during the time of the Magadhan empire, followed by a counter attack 
of the Brahmans after the dismemberment of that empire. 

After the expedition of Alexander, who raised aloft again the image 
of the universal monarch, the Magadhan dynasty of the Mauryas 
enlarged its domination in the lower valley of the Ganges. These 
princes, of low extraction, proceeded to realize in person the popular 
Buddhist ideal of the warrior king, protector of the Law. It was Asoka, 
emperor (about 250 B.c.) and disciple of Buddha, who formed the first 
plan for the political unity of India. Even religious unity seemed on 
the point of being realized ; missionaries penetrated into the neighbour 
ing countries. But this imperial work was ephemeral. In order to 
confirm it, the toil of many generations was requisite. Asoka had no 
successor capable of completing his task. After him the empire fell 
to pieces. The dynasty of the Suigas, which succeeded that of the 
Mauryas, favoured the Brahmans and showed itself hostile to Buddhism. 
In the third century the Buddhist faith seemed destined to surmount 
every obstacle; after the second century came the revenge of Brab- 
manism. 

Let us no longer regard things from a political angle. What exactly 
happened? The Brahman system, founded upon caste and upon 
the prestige of an age-long tradition, could not be seriously damaged in 
the Central Region, within the territory of ancient Aryan colonization, 
which extended from the middle Indus to Benares. The Buddhist 
contagion was rapidly propagated in outlying districts, among peoples 
dissimilar in blood or incompletely colonized ; but the heart of India 
remained almost intact. 

Furthermore, Buddhism, even from the beginning of its expansion, 
had been continuously affected by the domination of its rival. Ap- 
parently, the first disciples of the Buddha were spirits simple and 
humble, in whom qualities of heart took the place of knowledge and 
cleverness ; the Brahmans were proud and pedantic. ‘The Buddhists 
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repeated in the Magadhan dialect the short teachings of the Master ; 
the Brahmans quoted the Veda, the threefold science which for ages 
had been set forth in a rich and imposing language, Sanskrit. The 
sons of the Sakyas did not rest until they also possessed a literature, 
a canon, and a sacred language. These ambitions were perhaps sug- 
gested to them by Brahmans who had been instructed and converted, 
such as that Kasyapa the Great who takes a leading part in the narratives 
of the First Council. Once the descent to a lower plane was made, it 
was not long before the chiefs lost the humility of the early disciples ; 
Brahman pride won its way into the Church. Soon there was an 
incessant effort on the part of story-tellers to embellish the origin of 
Buddhism. By them the condition of the early saints was exalted into 
that of kshatriyas and scions of noble houses. 

At the same time the legend of the Buddha was amplified, and the 
physiognomy of the Master tended to become fixed, with the traits of 
asuperhuman king. A king’s son, he is born in a palace. His birth 
is miraculous, and his mother, Maya, dies seven days after bringing 
him forth. Still young, he surpasses the doctors in knowledge and 
wisdom. He leaves the world, gains distinction by terrible austerities, 
but recognizes the vanity of these practices. ‘Ihen he retires beneath 
the sacred tree. Mara, chief of the powers of evil, tries in vain to 
seduce him. Sakya-muni triumphs over the Evil One and, absorbed 
in his meditation, discovers the chain of causes which produce that 
nescience, the destruction of which leads to Wisdom. From this 
time he is the Buddha, the Awakened. He betakes himself to 
Benares and, even as a king promulgating his law, he proclaims the 
four truths: pain exists; desire is the origin thereof; renouncement 
destroys it ; the way leads to this deliverance. 

One would seek in vain to distinguish in this narrative the real from 
the legendary. It is not a human biography. ‘The image therein 
reflected is that of a hero already almost divine. 

The apotheosis of the Buddha during the ages which followed his 
death brought about a modification of the Buddhist mythology and cult. 
The first generations of the faithful had adopted the gods of the Brah- 
mans, Brahma, Indra, &c., and the goal of the devotee was the attain- 
ment of the abode of the gods. ‘These beliefs and this hope endured 
during the succeeding ages ; but the Buddhas, as divine beings, became 
superior to the ancient gods ; their relics were the object of a cult; it 
was held that, having passed beyond the world of inferior gods, they had 
penetrated within the abode of perfect felicity, conceived of first as the 
heaven of Brahma, afterwards as a distinct stage, Nirvana. 44, 

At the same time, while the beliefs were transformed, the constitution 
of the Church was profoundly modified. The principal fact is the 
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foundation of a monastic order, lodged in permanent habitations. jj 
then the wandering preachers had dwelt outside of villages, begging 
their bread and occupying fixed abodes only during the rainy season, 
Two opposite tendencies soon became manifest among them: some, 
the more severe, the rigorists, isolated themselves in the jungle ; the 
others were banded together under the guidance of an ancient sage. 
In the end the latter prevailed ; community life became the general rule, 
As bands numerically large could not receive, during the season of rain, 
a householder’s hospitality, room was provided for them in grottoes 
or in special buildings. Little by little these temporary shelters, the 
upkeep of which was provided by donors in the neighbourhood, pro- 
longed the sojourn of their guests and were changed into permanent 
monasteries. 

To the anarchy of the early times, when the lack of constraint and 
the promiscuity of the sexes sometimes engendered disorder, there suc. 
ceeded an ordered life with strict obligations. The necessities of a 
common life imposed a rule, a hierarchy, and soon an ordination, 
a novitiate, penalties. By the side of the pure doctrine the discipline 
became an important part of the sacred texts ; casuistry was developed. 

From this time the Church was divided into two groups, separated 
by obstacles not easily surmounted: on one side the laity, still in the 
world, a sort of Third Order, under obedience to a few rules; on the 
other side the religious of the two sexes, grouped in monasteries of 
monks and nuns, strangers to the world, elevated by a novitiate and a 
sacrament to an eminent dignity. This constitution was unlike that of 
the primitive Church, where preachers and householders, donors and 
beggars lived together during the rains, feeling strongly the ties of 
fellowship and being on the same moral plane. The equilibrium was 
disturbed : the laity took a lower place, the religious a place constantly 
higher, and this schism was the cause of important consequences in 
morals and religion. 

The situation of the religious in contrast to that of the laity was not 
very different from that of the high castes, of the ‘twice born’, with 
respect to the Sudras, the uninitiated. The sentiment of this inequality 
introduced into the Buddhist communities a particularist spirit, a latent 
pride, such as dominated Brahman society. ‘These sentiments became 
still more strongly marked when the religious had been graded into 
distinct categories, corresponding to various degrees of knowledge and 
of sanctity. 

One now perceives resemblances, which cannot be fortuitous, between 
the developement of the doctrine and that of the community. We have 
seen that above the ancient paradise of the early believers Buddhist 
speculation had in the end formed the conception of a less gross, a pure! 
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abiding place, at first identified with the world of Brahma, then further 
removed under the name of Nirvana. It is there that the Buddhas, and 
with them the saints, the ‘ perfectly awakened ’, attain their end ; but the 
common herd, the laity, can scarcely pass beyond the abode of the 
ancient gods. In this way the aristocratic tendencies which begin to 
appear in the new constitution of the Church are manifested also in the 
dogmas. Equally with the community morals and religion have a double 
aspect ; one morality for the humble, for those remaining in the world, 
and another morality for the religious and the saints ; ther is a religion 
of paradise and a religion of Nirvana. For the simple good behaviour 
is enough ; it is the old morality of the sons of Sakyas. For the saints 
rarer virtues are required, knowledge, meditation, ecstasy. Modified in 
this way by ideas which were strange to the primitive Church, in 
great measure borrowed from Brahman society, Buddhism proceeded to 
pursue its developement and to produce new fruits. Meanwhile a power- 
ful reaction, excited by these new tendencies, created a rival Buddhism, 
that of the Great Vehicle. 

Either harassed or, from the second century before our era, persecuted 
in the countries of the ancient Aryan colonization, the chiefs of the 
Buddhist Church adopted a new policy: they availed themselves of the 
neutrality, or the protection, of foreign monarchs. Henceforward the new 
converts belonged to a great assortment of races: Mundas and Dra- 
vidians in the south, Greeks, Scythians, Parthians in the north-west. 
The result of this policy was the propagation of Buddhism beyond the 
frontiers of India; for the people of the Dekhan, merchants and navi- 
gators, were in constant relation with the populations of the southern 
seas, while those of the north-west would journey in caravans towards 
Iran, Central Asia, and China. On this latter side the penetration was 
singularly facilitated by the foundation of the Indo-Scythian Empire, 
when King Kanishka became a convert to Buddhism. ‘This event was of 
an importance comparable to that of the conversion of ASoka. In becom- 
ing a disciple of Buddha the latter had installed Buddhism for a time 
in India; Kanishka opened definitely to it the gates of Asia. 

The movement of expansion, which was pursued during the second cen- 
tury under the victorious Greek Menander, and later, after our era, de- 
veloped under the Scythian king Kanishka, was fruitful in results. As 
neighbours of the Brahman grammarians and versifiers, the Buddhists 
had created for themselves a literature ; in contact with the new races 
art and philosophy were made to flourish. 

During the first centuries the generations of the faithful had trans- 
mitted orally among themselves, in the language of Magadha, a certain 
number of sermons and of precepts in verse, attributed to the Buddha. 
When the faith spread to the West, new texts were compiled and 
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a sacred language was adopted, the Pali, more prone to archaisms, and 
in consequence more venerable, than the Magadhan dialect. Corre. 
sponding to the Vedic Canon, with its Three Vedas, a Buddhist Canon 
was finally established, comprised of three ‘ Baskets’ of the Law. Then, 
as this canonical literature was more to the taste of the monks than of 
the profane, for the latter were written works less austere, destined 
to facilitate conversions: stories, apologues, dramas. These works of 
the imagination were compiled often in Sanskrit, the sacred language of 
the Brahmans. ‘The most celebrated of them are attributed to the poet 
ASvaghosha, who lived towards the beginning of the Christian era. 

Vedic India was almost ignorant of the plastic arts. Indian art, in 
its perfection, was due to the coming together of very diverse elements, 
Aryan culture, Buddhist fervour, foreign techniques. The earliest was 
that of architectural sculpture, which, after successful attempts during 
the reign of ASoka and later at Barhut, attained at Sanchi a perfect 
mastery. Here it would seem as though inspiration had come, not only 
from Iranian models, but also from an ornamental art, created by the 
artisans of the Dekhan. In the schools of Mathura and of Gandhira 
sculpture and architecture were developed in mutual independence, and 
the dominant influence was that of the Greek statuary artists. 

More obscure are the origins of Buddhist philosophy. In this 
domain also earlier ages had left a heritage meagre enough, and the 
first disciples of Sakya-muni seem to have had little taste for pure 
speculation, One of the most ancient philosophic texts, ‘ The Questions 
of Milinda’, consists of a dialogue between the king Milinda and a 
Buddhist doctor. It is probable that the spirit of the sons of the 
Sikyas was sharpened by contact with Greek rhetoricians. Be that as 
it may, Buddhist philosophy, despite its many points of resemblance 
with Greek doctrines, chiefly with the logic of Aristotle, is nevertheless 
original. Its principal postulates are as follows. 

There is no essential difference between spirit and matter. The 
mind, as well as the objects of the world of the senses, is formed of ele- 
ments, joined by the law of numbers. A fixed number of elements s 
necessary in order to form a material molecule or a psychic molecule. 
A group of these aggregates gives the illusion of an ego and of a sensible 
thing ; but nothing is permanent. All the component parts are dis 
solved and recomposed again incessantly ; all is transitory ; there 's 
neither an immortal soul, nor a personality, nor a mind. The very 
Buddhas are not excepted: their being is illusive, temporary, unreal. 

By what road did the Buddhist thinkers arrive at this astounding 
nihilism? Probably by starting from a system analogous to Pythago 
rean arithmology. At first they believed in the reality of the numbers, 
a belief which led them to deny all substances. Everything is in an 
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incessant flux; only the number of elements is constant. In this 
way appearances go on existing ; in this way the illusion of a personal 
ego endures. 

One asks how the Buddhist religion survived the proclamation by its 
priests of a system which undermined the foundations of all metaphysics, 
insisted on the illusory character of human and divine beings, denied 
the immortality of the soul and consequently the retribution of actions. 
We have seen that Buddhism had @ twofold aspect, and that a purified 
doctrine had been distilled from the popular religion. The laity re- 
mained indifferent to the progress of the critical spirit; only an édife 
among the clerics were clearly conscious of the new ideas. ‘The religion 
of the greater number was not directly affected by it ; but the distance 
between the categories of the faithful was still more widened, and the 
unity of the Church was still further threatened. 

At the same time when the ¢/i/e withdrew in a certain degree from the 
Church the ideal of the saint became superhuman and almost inacces- 
sible. Perfection became henceforward a synonym for indifference 
and impassibility. ‘To the fervour of the early disciples, transported 
with zeal for the salvation of creatures, there succeeded an insensible 
and haughty detachment: the Arhat is the type of the new saint. One 
must not loiter to save other beings: the urgent duty is to enter into 
nothingness, in order to escape from desire. ‘This is what pride and 
the contemplative spirit have made of a religion of love and universal 
sympathy. 

The excess of aristocratic monachism and of complete nihilism 
ed to an awakening of religious sentiment and a return to the original 
morals. From the first centuries of our era the reaction took shape. 
The aspirations and beliefs of the early disciples of the Buddha had not 
entirely disappeared ; they had been preserved under layers of the 
popular doctrine. Revived by certain spirits, they once more aroused 
veal and enthusiasm. The new school was called ‘The Great Vehicle’ ; 
it was, in fact, a more human Buddhism, depending more widely on the 
masses of the faithful. The sects to which it was opposed received by 
contrast the name of ‘The Little Vehicle’; and we find Buddhism in this 
way definitely divided into two rival schools. 

The saints of the Little Vehicle sought their individual emancipation. 
To this egotistical aim there was now opposed an ideal of collective 
ulvation. No longer was there any haste to enter into Nirvana ; the 
duty was to extend the Good Law for the good of beings, even if one 
must remain long in the whirl of reincarnations. In order to recover 
this altruistic ideal, it sufficed, moreover, to meditate upon the example 
of Sakya-muni, who during innumerable existences had devoted himself 
to the salvation of all ; indeed, the partisans of the Great Vehicle were 
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candidates for the condition of the Buddha, the Bodhisattvas, Every 
competition was allowed; no good will was discouraged ; each one 
could be a future Buddha. An altruistic morality, an ideal accessible 
to all; in this way the Great Vehicle was opposed to the individualistic 
and aristocratic spirit of the Little. 

The conquests of the philosophic spirit were not abandoned ; but its 
negations appear as the reverse of a positive mysticism. Nirvana re 
mains a purified abiding place, ineffable, transcendent ; but it is no 
longer nothingness. The limits of the ego are effaced, as well as the 
apparent characters of spirit and matter; but there is fellowship in the 
sentiment of the universal life. This mysticism inspired later the incom- 
parable artists of China and Japan. 

On the other hand, the mythology was enriched. At the time when 
the community was filled with future Buddhas the cosmic spaces 
were likewise peopled with Bodhisattvas. The most powerful of these 
mythical beings were no other than the ancient Indian gods, disguised 
as saints of the Great Vehicle. So, little by little, all the Hindu pan. 
theon was incorporated into Buddhism ; and this syncretism was not 
without danger ; for the doctrine of the Great Vehicle ran the risk of 
being submerged under a flood of strange elements: magic rites, for 
mulas of sorcery, popular superstitions. ‘The menace, much to be feared 
in India, was equally serious among neighbouring peoples. 

Asia offered a field, almost unlimited, for the activity of the apostles 
of the Great Vehicle. ‘They, in their turn, started on the routes fol- 
lowed by their predecessors, and soon the adepts of the two Vehicles 
were numerous in all the regions visited by the missionaries. In this 
vast spiritual empire a fairly great diversity was soon to shew itself. 

In India, which had remained faithful to the régime of castes, the 
progress of Aryan colonization was always increasing the field of Brab- 
man orthodoxy and repulsing Buddhism. The Musulman invasion 
gave it the finishing stroke. It was driven out, and it kept two tern 
tories only, not within the boundaries, Nepal and the island of Ceylon. 

In the neighbouring countries of the Southern Seas the school of the 
Great Vehicle had at first the advantage ; but it did not succeed in 
keeping it. In the Sunda Islands, where so many ruined monuments 
still bear witness to the power of Buddhism, Indian culture was eclipsed 
under the Musulmans. In Indo-China Buddhism is still alive ; but the 
Little Vehicle has won a final victory in Siam, in Cambodia, in Burma 

-one finds even to-day a renaissance of Pali studies. 

On the other hand, in Central Asia, as in the other countries to the 
north of India, it is the Great Vehicle that has triumphed. In Mon- 
golia and in ‘Tibet, contaminated by ancient local cults, it has taken on 
a peculiar colour. The living Buddhas who are venerated in certain 
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jamaseries and are reincarnated from generation to generation have, no 
doubt, been conceived after the likeness of ancient genii, who formerly 
would manifest themselves in the body of one possessed. 

The doctrine of the Buddha penetrated about the beginning of the 
Christian era into China; but during the first centuries its progress was 
hindered by the hostility of the official classes and the absence of 
direct relations between India and the world of China. In 399 the 
pilgrim Fa-hien set out to visit the Holy Places; and in 518 the 
Empress Wu, of the Tungusic dynasty of the Northern Wei, sent to the 
Indies the ambassador Sung Yun. From that time Buddhism, better 
known, spread through all classes of society. Sanskrit and philosophy 
were studied; the sacred texts were translated. Under the glorious 
T'ang dynasty pilgrims like Hiuan-tsang and Yi-tsing were at the same 
time hardy explorers and eminent scholars and saints. ‘To the prestige 
of a great empire was added the glory of a very noble art; sculptors 
under the Wei, poets and painters under the T’ang, drew their inspiration 
from the mysticism of the Great Vehicle. Chinese civilization then 
shed its light on the whole of Asia. 

Already accompanied by the new religion, it was propagated in Corea 
and in Japan. In this latter country the regency of Prince Shotoku 
(593-622) marks the beginning of an era of prosperity. A convinced 
Buddhist, he organized monasteries and favoured arts and study. The 
union of Church and State, of art and faith, was especially fertile in the 
eighth century, during the Tempyo period, one of the most brillant of 
Japanese history. 

In the countries of Chinese civilization religious life is dominated by 
an ideal of filial piety, from which comes ancestor worship. In order 
to satisfy these aspirations, the Buddhism of the north developed in 
large measure rites in aid of the departed, ceremonies in honour of the 
dead. This common orientation has not prevented the adepts of the 
Great Vehicle from being divided in China as well as in Japan into 
a certain number of sects. 

Some invoke by preference Maitreya, the future Saviour. Others, 
more numerous, rely on the mercy of Amitabha. ‘This Buddha, who 
reigns in the west, assisted by the Bodhisattva Kwan-Yin, receives in his 
Paradise the souls of his devotees. As for the sect of Dhyana, or 
Meditation, the name of which has, in Japanese, become Zen, its adepts 
are recruited more from among the higher classes. According to the 
theoreticians of the Dhyana wisdom is acquired by intuition ; it 1s the 
fruit of concentration of thought ; it is not expressed by words. This 
contemplative mysticism has inspired the most profound works of 
Japanese art, those in which matter and subject are to the artist but 
a pretext for the suggestion of the Ineffable and the Divine. 
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After this rapid sketch there should be a summing up of the points, 
The progress of Buddhism in each country has been followed by a 
strengthening of the central power, by a revival in literature, art, and 
philosophy. This is especially noticeable in India during the time of 
ASoka and of Kanishka, in China during the T'ang dynasty, in Japan 
during the Tempyo period. No doubt it would be imprudent to cop. 
clude that the higher forms of social and religious life are always the 
product of an intense religious sentiment. But it would at least appear 
that human culture finds in religion an efficacious stimulant. The fact 
is that in the history of Asia Buddhism is frequently revealed as one of 
the principal factors of civilization. 

A second point that deserves to be noted is the flexibility of Buddhism, 
its faculty of adaptation to the most diverse surroundings. The activity 
of its first apostles is astounding ; it was not long before they had con. 
quered all the lower valley of the Ganges. Then, in order to vie with 
the Brahmans, they endowed themselves with books of the law, a canon 
of sacred texts. They become dialecticians in order to dispute with the 
Greeks. From that time their future seemed to be assured, and 
Buddhism becomes contemplative: in the peace of their cells the 
Arhats, indifferent to all about them, found in anticipation Nirvina. 
Meanwhile distant peoples aspired to become acquainted with the Law; 
then new disciples arose ; the ancient virtues flourished anew : the rule 
and the dogmas were adapted to the needs of propaganda. Within the 
last fifty years circumstances have again changed. Great industries 
begin to transform the Far Fast. Problems are presented which the 
chiefs of Buddhism are not at a loss to meet. Already their attention 
has been directed this way, and social works have been undertaken to 
aid the proletariat of the great cities. 

As to that which constitutes the very essence of the doctrine there 
has often been a misapprehension on the part of European scholarship. 
Buddhism has been defined as an atheistic religion. This phrase em- 
phasizes too much the secondary and transitory appearances. From 
the beginning the Buddhists have recognized the existence of supenor 
beings, of whom they attempted to make themselves the equals, not by 
vain practices, but by the perfecting of the individual. At first these 
superhuman beings were the ancient gods of the Brahmans. Little by 
little the veneration of the Buddhas and the saints was introduced ; but 
it was not long before these lesser divinities were merged intoa supreme 
entity, Nirvana. In the end Nirvana itself was no longer a positive 
reality. At this stage atheism was no more than one of the aspects ot 
complete nihilism. 7 

The essential character of this religion is not so much the nihilism 
towards which it tends as the initial sentiment of independence with re 
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gard to the gods. The instant he has rejected the belief in the efficacy 
of sacrifice man claims to deliver himself. Soon the cult of the Buddhas 
was developed, and humanity was in danger of being subjected to new 
gods ; the philosophers tried to eliminate this menace : the critical spirit 
suppressed by denial all the supports which man seeks for outside of 
himself. Nevertheless, this nihilism was not the end ; it was an inter- 
mediate stage, at which was elaborated the mysticism of the Great 
Vehicle. Doubtless the majority of believers could never reach the 
summits whither the doctors sought to guide them. They still honoured 
relics and sacred trees. To-day in many a province the mass of the 
faithful is given over to superstitious excesses. But the tradition is not 
forgotten. Already there is a prospect of revival, for which European 
activities are perhaps responsible. Asia, uneasy, deceived by modern 
civilization, returns once more to question the ancient sages. A re- 
generated Buddhism will perhaps calm troubled souls and guide the 
peoples towards a new destiny. Jean PrzyLusK1, 


(Note.—We are indebted to the kind offices of Professor F. W. 
Thomas for the translation of the foregoing article.) 


A NEGATIVE FORM OF THE GOLDEN RULE IN 
THE DIATESSARON? 


‘Ir is recorded in the Babylonian Talmud, in the tract on the Sabbath 
(fol. 31a), that a heathen once came to Shammai to be made a prose- 
lyte on condition that he might be taught the whole Law whilst he stood 
on one foot. Shammai drove him away, and he went and put the same 
question to Hillel, who promptly replied : “‘ What to thyself is hateful 
to thy neighbour thou shalt not do: this is the whole Law, and the rest 
is commentary.”’! 

The famous saying attributed to the Jewish Rabbi is in Aramaic, that 
is Jewish Aramaic. I wonder if it has ever been pointed out that pre- 
cisely the same negative form of the Golden Rule which the saying con- 
tains was current among Christian writers in the sister dialect of Syriac. 
In his edition of the Old Syriac Gospels Professor Burkitt quotes it from 
Aphraates under Matt. xix 19,” but there was no occasion there to men- 
tion Hillel. ‘The only example from a Syriac writer given by Gotthold 
Resch in his large collection of texts of the negative Rule is one from 
the Armenian version of St Ephraim’s commentary on the Pauline 


: Dr Charles Taylor The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 1886) p. 9. Hillel is 
= to have lived at Jerusalem ¢. 30 B.c.-10 A.D. 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe i 110, 11. 
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Epistles: ‘ aut ipsam legem docere mansuetudinem et fidem ; ut exempli 
gratia quum dicit: Quod tibi malum videtur ne aliis feceris’ ny the 
saying of Hillel the text stands thus : 


svayn xd grand 


That is literally: Whatunto thee is hateful, to thy comrade (or fellow-man) 
thou shalt not do, The corresponding Syriac form is : 


These are the same words, and in the same idiomatic order and con- 
struction, the only difference lying in the method of expressing ‘what’ 
at the beginning. If we represent this difference by translating ‘ what- 
soever’, we have: Whatsoever unto thee is hateful, to thy comrade thou 
shalt not do. 

The Golden Rule in this form is found once in Aphraates (¢. 345 4p.) 
and four times in the Discourses of Philoxenus (¢. 500 A.p.). It occurs 
also with but slight variation (lao ee for ps0 at the beginning, and the 
order ‘is hateful unto thee’) in a heading to the first chapter of the 
Didascalia in the Mesopotamian MS called H, or h, after its discoverer 
Dr Rendel Harris. And Professor Burkitt (doc. cit.) gives a reference to 
Land's Syriac Anecdota i 69, where the saying is ascribed to Menander 
in the form: ‘ That which unto thee is hateful, thou to thy comrade shatt 
not wish to perform.’ 

Hillel has been introduced here chiefly for the interest of the fact 
that the negative form of the Golden Rule attributed to him is identical 
with that found in Syriac writers ; but also for the sake of another com- 
cidence : he is made to utter the Rule in answer to a question about the 
Law, and in four of our Syriac passages it has a similar setting. What 
significance, if any, may attach to these points I leave it to others to 
discuss, and so pass on to the immediate object of this note, which is 
to suggest the possibility (if no more) that Aphraates and Philoxenus 
found the negative Golden Rule, in the form quoted above, in the Dia- 
tessaron of Tatian: not as a substitute for the positive form of the Rule 
in the Sermon on the Mount, but at a much later point. 


Aphraates. 


The twenty-third and last of the Homilies of Aphraates is dated a! 
the end equivalently 345 a.p. ‘Towards the end of it he writes: 


As the beginning of all good works it is required before God that a 


* Das Aposteldecret (Texte u. Unters,, N.F. xiii 3) p. 136; and S. Ephraem Syn 
commentarit in Epp, D Pauli (the Mekhitarists’ Latin trans.) p. 9. Resch win 
the words to Christ, but the context seems to require that the subject of ‘dicit’ be 
the Law: possibly Tobit iv 15 was in the writer’s mind. 
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man believe that God is one.' But if a man confess that God is one 
and transgress His commandments and do them not, it is not surely 
believed by him that God is one.... God commanded: ‘Keep my 
commandments and do them.’ But if one keep not the commandments 
of God, it is manifest that he denieth God, because the Lord of the 
commandments is not surely believed by him. God said: Zhou shalt 
not kill, and thou shalt not commit adultery, and thou shalt not steal, and 
thou shalt not bear false witness: honour thy father and thy mother ;* 
AND WHATSOEVER UNTO THEE IS HATEFUL, TO THY COMRADE THOU 
SHALT NOT DOS 


Here, though Aphraates appears to be quoting from Our Lord's 
answer to the rich man in the Gospel (where ‘honour thy father and 
thy mother’ stands after, not before, the other four commandments, 
as in Exod. xx 12), yet his manner of citation is apt to suggest that he 
is thinking rather of the Old Law. It is to be observed also that in 
another Homily (xx 18) he quotes the story of the rich man at some 
length, without the Golden Rule and with ‘and love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ after ‘honour thy father and thy mother’ (as in Matt. xix 19): 
‘And to that rich man also who came unto Our Lord and said to Him: 
What shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? Our Lord said: Thou 
Shalt not commit adultery, and thou shalt not steal, and honour thy father 
and thy mother, and love thy neighbour as thyseif’* Hence, if the above 
passage from Hom. xxiii stood alone, we should not be justified in 
inferring that Aphraates had there taken his negative form of the Golden 
Rule from any Gospel text. But in the light of other evidence such an 
inference seems less arbitrary. 


Philoxenus. 


The Monophysite Philoxenus was bishop of Mabbogh or Hierapolis 
(near the Euphrates, between Antioch and Edessa) from 485 to 519. 
He was a distinguished biblical scholar, and in 508 produced the revised 
Syriac translation of the whole Bible which is called by his name. His 
thirteen Discourses on the Christian Life were edited, with translation 
in a second volume, by Dr Budge in 1894. In the passages to be 
quoted I give an independent translation which differs in a few points 
from that of Dr Budge. 

The ninth Discourse, which continues the subject of the eighth, is on 
Poverty. ‘The author contends that an entire renunciation of earthly 
goods is essential in order to a perfect fulfilment of the teaching of 


* Cf. Hermas Mand. i 1. 

? Matt. xix 18-19, Mk. x 19, Lk. xviii 20. Matt. alone adds here ‘and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, 

* Ed. Wright p. 498, ed. Parisot ii coll. 128-129. 

* Ed. Wright, Pp. 392. 
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Christ. The following passages occur in the latter part of the Dis. 
course : 


1. And to another, who with the desire of a perfect manner of life 
wished to follow Jesus in a fashion agreeable to himself, Jesus shewed 
this way of perfection,—even to this feacheralso. ‘There drew nigh unto 
Him, it saith, (a certain) one as he was teaching in the temple,' and said 
to Him: Good Teacher, what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life? 
And what said Jesus unto him? Way callest thou me good? There is 
none good save one,—God. Thou knowest the commandments: Thou 
shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness.» Behold, I have (now) taught thee the re. 
fraining from evil, and that thou shouldst turn aside thy desire from the 
paths of sin. But if thou wouldst yet go forward from this. and from 
not doing evil come to do good and keep the commandments of the 
Law: Honour thy father and thy mother,’ and observe all things answer- 
able to this (commandment). But if further thou wouldst be above the 
compulsion of the Law by the power of thy righteousness, and live 
virtuously of thy free will above the fear of punishment: ove the Lord 
thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ;* AND WHATSOEVER UNTO THEE IS HATEFUL, TO THY COMRADE 
THOU SHALT NOT DO. This is the manner of life of the just, which is 
above the compulsion of the Law; and this righteousness Moses and 
the prophets taught (pp. 332-333)- 


After a few lines Philoxenus continues : 


2. These things Jesus taught that proud teacher to do, though he was 
unwilling to be held in restraint by them and with boastful mind was 
seeking things greater than these. But what He did not (i.e. failed to) 
teach him ought for us to be sure doctrine, and we are to learn from the 
same discourse how to depart from evil and ascend step by step and 
grow in the cultivation of virtues. For that which He said unto him: 
Thou shalt not kill, and Thou shalt not commit adultery, and Thow shalt 
not steal, and Thou shalt not bear false witness, agrees with that which 
David said ; ‘ Depart from evil, and do good, and with that which Paul 
said: ‘Let not evil overcome you.’ But Honour thy father and thy 
mother, and WHATSOEVER UNTO THEE IS HATEFUL, TO THY COMRADE 
THOU SHALT NOT DO, is equivalent to ‘ Do good’, and ‘Overcome evil 
by good’. And Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with ail thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself, is equivalent 
to ‘ The law is not set for the just ;’ for these commandments are above 
the fear of the Law (pp. 333-334): 


* This, with the description of the questioner as a ‘teacher’, implies Matt. xx 
34 ff. and parallels the story of the lawyer or scribe at Jerusalem. Further on he 
is again called a ‘teacher’, then a ‘scribe’, but finally a * young man’, i.e. the rich 
man (0 veaviaxos, Matt. xix 20, 22). 

* Mk. x 17 Lik. xviii 18 ff, (ef. Matt. xix 1641). We are here with the story 
of the rich man. 

Mk, x, &c, 


* Matt. xxii 37 and parallels: the lawyer or scribe again. 
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Here again there is a combination of the answers given to the rich 
man and to the lawyer or scribe. But here the negative Golden Rule 
is added (where we found it in Aphraates) after the answer to the rich 
man, whereas in the former passage it took the place of the words ‘and 
thy neighbour as thyself’ in the answer to the lawyer. Two pages 
further on, in the course of an elaborate classification of the various 
‘orders’ of righteousness, which is not very easy to follow, the negative 
Rule is again quoted in the same words, but without indication of its 
context. 


3. These three things, then, Our Lord taught that just men should 
do, even they who are (yet) in the world ; in the which things are com- 
prised all virtues which are exercised by kindness, and which by those 
who have somewhat are performed by means of their riches towards 
those who are in want ; and therein is set the whole force of that com- 
mandment : WHATSOEVER UNTO THEE IS HATEFUL, TO THY COMRADE 
THOU SHALT NOT DO. As the Master Himself explains, 7his ts the daw 
and the prophets (p. 336). 


Then several pages are devoted to a discussion of the further orders 
of righteousness contained in the counsel to sell all and in the conclud- 
ing invitation to follow Christ (quoted in the form ‘ Zahe up thy cross and 
follow me’) ; after which the writer recapitulates his former exposition, 
beginning thus : 


4. Now let us see Our Lord’s answer to that young man who drew 
nigh unto him and asked to learn the lesson of perfection, that we also 
may receive perfect knowledge and be born (again) from one manner of 
life to another. When therefore he asketh, in order to learn: What 
shall I do that J may inkerit eternal life? Jesus saith to him: Thou shalt 
not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
bear false witness ; which things are the avoiding of evil. And after 
them (He taught) the cultivation of good works by that which He 
spake: Honour thy father and thy mother ; AND WHATSOEVER UNTO 
THEE IS HATEFUL, TO THY COMRADE THOU SHALT NOT DO (Pp. 345): 


What are we to think of these passages? Here is an eminent Scrip- 
ture scholar confusing, or at any rate combining, two distinct narratives 
of the Gospel which have only this in common that they both involve 
questions about the Law ; and four times he quotes the Golden Rule 
in a negative form as if it were part of the Gospel text. In seeking = 
explanation of this it seems necessary to keep two questions distinct : 
(t) had Philoxenus any textual authority for his harmonization of the two 


' Matt. vii 12, where the words immediately follow the Golden Rule in its posi- 
tive form. But compare also the similar words at the end of the answer to the 
lawyer: ‘On these two commandments hangeth the whole law, and the prophets 
(Matt. xxii 40). 
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Gospel passages ? (2) did he find the negative Golden Rule in a text of 
the Gospels, and was that text a copy of the Diatessaron?! 

(1) To the harmonization no support is lent by the Arabic Diates. 
saron, nor—which is of more weight—by St Ephraim’s commentary on 
the Diatessaron. Nor is there anything in Aphraates which would 
suggest that the questions of the rich man and of the scribe were brought 
together in the Diatessaron. We seem, therefore, to be driven to the 
conclusion, unexpected in the case of so learned a writer, that the com- 
bination which appears in Philoxenus is due to himself alone. He found 
both Gospel passages apt for the subject of his discourse, but it is sur. 
prising that he should have put them together in such a way as toimply 
that they belonged to a single context. 

(2) Philoxenus alone ascribes the Golden Rule in its negative form 
definitely to Our Lord, but he does so very clearly and emphatically. 
He is not consistent as to the point at which he introduces it ; but heis 
consistent in regard to the Gospel words which he makes it displace. 
In his first passage he appends the Rule to the ‘ first commandment’ 
(Matt. xxii 37 and parallels) as a substitute for the ‘second’ commané- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, which appears in all 
three Synoptists in the answer to the lawyer or scribe. In_his second 
and fourth passages he places it after the commandment ‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother’ in the answer to the rich man, where in 
St Matthew’s Gospel (xix 19) we have the addition (forming a doublet 
with Matt. xxii 39): ‘and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ 
And it is here that the negative Rule is found once in Aphraates 
(Hom. xxiii), though in another place (Hom. xx) Aphraates quotes the 
answer to the rich man without the Rule and with the addition found in 
St Matthew (see p. 353 above). Of one thing, therefore, we may feel 
reasonably sure: that if a negative form of the Golden Rule found 
a place in the Diatessaron, it stood at the end of the commandments 
quoted by Our Lord to the rich man, after ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother’. In meaning it is practically identical with the commandment 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, which stands there in 
St Matthew's Gospel ; and may not the double occurrence of this com- 
mandment in the first Gospel, and in that alone, have suggested to 
Tatian to vary it by substituting in one place (the place where it is not 
found in the other Gospels) a familiar and recognized equivalent ? At 
any rate, there the equivalent appears twice in Philoxenus and once In 
Aphraates, It is true that in Aphraates the Rule is not given express!) 
as a saying of Christ; but I think the impression left on any reader 
of Philoxenus will be that he at least conceived himself to be quoting 


* As the negative Golden Rule does not appear in any MS of the separate 
Gospels, this question really concerns the Diatessaron only. 
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it from the Gospel. If these writers did not draw it from copies of 
the Diatessaron, then we must suppose that traditional interpretation 
among the Syrians had so canonized the negative Golden Rule that 
it could be quoted as virtually a saying of Our Lord, being an accepted 
paraphrase of the commandment ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” ' 

It is to be mentioned that St Ephraim’s commentary on the Diates- 
saron throws no light on the text at the point we are concerned with, 
since in his comments on the story of the rich man he does not cite the 
commandments quoted by our Lord, ‘Thou shalt not kill’, &c. Nor 
does the Arabic Diatessaron exclude the possibility that the negative 
Golden Rule found a place here in the original; for the copy from 
which the translation was made was one in which the text had been 
assimilated in the main to that of the Peshita or Syriac Vulgate. 

R. H. CONNOLLY. 


POLOTSKY’S MANICHAEAN HOMILIES? 


THIs very important publication belongs to the great find made in 
1930 of a Manichaean Library in Egypt, of which the major part went 
to Berlin, but some portions were secured by Mr A. Chester Beatty.” 
Through Sir Herbert ‘Thompson’s generosity and public spirit this 
volume, containing the Coptic text of a small volume, with a line for 
line German translation, has seen the light: I am sure Mr Chester 
Beatty will never regret its opportune appearance. As for Dr Hugo 
Ibscher, one has only to look at the formless bundle photographed on 
p- ix to realize that without his patience and skill the remains of the 
papyrus leaves would never have been brought into a state in which 
they could be read at all. Dr Ibscher’s has been a wonderful achieve- 
ment: I can only compare it to the refining work of the Elect 
Manichee, who separates the mixed and befouled portions of the Light 
from their hateful environment and brings them safely into the pure 
luminous region to which they originally belonged. 

' Dr C. Taylor in the second edition of his Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (pp. 
142-143: no. 11 of the Additional Notes) quotes from the Targum of pseudo- 
Jonathan on Lev. xix 18 the comment: ‘for what thou hatest for thyself, thou 
shalt not do to him’, i e. to thy ‘comrade’ or neighbour. But this Targum ts said 
to be as late as the seventh century a.p., and therefore can hardly be cited as pro- 
viding a background of Jewish interpretation to account for earlier Syriac 
commentary, 

* Mamichdische Handschrifien der Sammlung A. Chester Beatty. Band I, Man- 
thaische Homilien herausgegeben von H. J. Povotsky, mit einem Beitrag von 
Inscuer, Stuttgart, 1934. 

* See J.T.S xxxiv 266 f. 
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The book opens with an invocation of Mani (pp. 1-7): I have the 
impression that it is intended as a sort of Introduction to what follows, 
called The Discourse (Aéyoo) of the Great War (pp. 7-42). This is the 
great calamity that, as Mani had told his disciples, would come upon 
the world in general and upon the Manichaean Church (éxAyoia) in 
particular (pp. 12-21). Then peace will come: many of the faithful 
Manichees will have survived after all and will rejoin their companions. 
The Books of Mani will come again into the hands of the ‘righteous’ 
(i.e. the sindiks) and the pious. The ‘Gospel’, the ‘ Treasure of Life’, 
the ‘ Pragmateia’, the ‘Book of the Mysteries’, the ‘Giants’, the 
‘Letters’, and the ‘ Psalms’ are all named on p. 25—the xeddaAaua had 
been named already on p. 18—and also the mysterious Elxéy. For 
though thousands of books will have been lost, thousands will be found 
again, and the Manichees will kiss them and exclaim ‘O wisdom of 
greatness, O breastplate of the Apostle of Light, how hast thou come 
here, in what place wast thou found?’ In those days the light-particles 
which are in transmigration see Epiphanius, Heer. 
55) will come down from the stars or up from the earth or wherever 
they are and will become fruits on trees to be picked and eaten and so 
enter into the organisms of the Elect and the Hearers : thus they will 
attain to conception and birth—and in the end will enter the region 
of light, away from the miseries of this sinful, dirty world (p. 27, 
Il. 6-14). 

That is what this curious passage says, but the philosophy of it is 
nearer the system of Bardaisan than that of Mani. Escape from this 
world, according to Bardaisan, only was achieved by the good soul at 
death : it was not ‘hindered at the crossing’ and escaped being bom 
again.' Conception and birth, therefore, were not evil, for they led to 
the only path along which it was possible to escape from the world. 
But this is hardly the usual Manichaean doctrine. According to Mani, 
as represented by Ephraim,’ by a very few Initiates, and that in their 
lifetime, ‘that which thousands and myriads do not suffice for can be 
separated and refined’. It is easy to make fun of this doctrine, as 
Ephraim does, but it is only just to recognize that it is an attempt t0 
avoid the non-ascetic conclusion of Bardaisan.* 

Some survivors into the happy days after the persecution will be able 
to say that they had seen and heard Mani himself (p. 32, |. 21 f). We 


* Mitchell's Refutations of Ephraim ii pp. cxxiii, exxv. ® Mitchell ii 205 f 
* I wonder if it be possible to emend the text and read A%il for ATH, so as to 

mean ‘ the fruits will be eaten by good Manichees and so be ‘refined’ mithou! 

going through the process of human generation’? Compare, for the doctrine, the 


well-known passage about the ‘ patibilis Iesus, hanging on every tree’ in Augustine 
(c. Faust, xx 2), 
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may gather from this that the date of our Tract cannot be later than 
A.D. 340/50, for Mani was martyred under Varanes I, about 275. 
‘How the faithful (says our Tract) will kiss the eyes, the ears, the hands 
of such a one! We shall reverence him as we reverence the Apostle 
himself!’ (p. 33). And then at last, Jesus, ‘the True Judge, the King 
of the Virgins, will appear and will separate the Sheep from the Goats’ 
(p. 35: cf. Matt. xxv 31-46). As is told us in the Gospel, He will set 
them on His right and His left. Then will come the destruction of 
the world. The ‘Splenditenens’ (®eyyoxdroyor) and his four com- 
panions (all five are enumerated on p. 40) will leave the ‘sphere’, and 
it will sink by its own weight, but those who keep their appointed 
times of mourning and their fasts will sit with their Father for ever 
{p. 42). 

So ends the Manichaean discourse about the ‘Great War’. As 
appears even from this summary, it rests, like the apocalyptic fragment 
of the Shadufragan from Turfan, upon Matt. xxiv and xxv.' Indeed, 
it follows the Gospel even more closely, for the Shddahragan leaves out 
the ‘sheep’ and the ‘goats’, which are mentioned here in their place 
(p. 38, Il. 16, 19). The whole Discourse shews, more clearly than ever, 
that Alexander of Lycopolis, when he spoke of Manichaeism as ‘the 
New Christianity’, was better informed than the Kesslers and the Reitzen- 
steins Of yesterday. Mani, who began his letters with ‘Mani, the 
apostle of Jesus Christ’ was according to his lights a Christian, heretical, 
no doubt, but yet essentially Christian in his scheme of things, as were 
Marcion and Bardaisan. 

This has to be remembered when we try to bring in sense and 
system into the remains of Chinese and even Turkish Manichaeism, 
now being explored by Professors Waldschmidt and Lentz. On this, 
Dr Polotsky’s article Manichaische Studien in Le Muston should be 
read. He points out (p. 248) the difference between dogmas and the 
formulation or the teaching of dogmas: it is the difference, as he says, 
between doctrines and catechizing. If I may say so, it seems to me 
that some even of the newly discovered A¢p/a/aia is rather more like 
catechizing than the expression of vital beliefs. But just this tone of 
concern and emotion, which pervades the discourse on the ‘Great 
War’, tells us that in it we are dealing with the religious hopes and 
fears of believers rather than with the instruction of converts. ‘That ts 
the importance of this book. ; 

The second tract in the book of Homilies (pp. 42-85) gives an 
account of the ‘crucifixion’ (ie. the martyrdom) of Mani by Var- 
haran I (Varanes, Bahram), grandson of Shapir, Mani’s patron. It is 
unfortunately in a rather poor state of preservation, but from what is 

1 See my Religion of the Manichees, pp. 59-9°- 
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said in the description of the Mani-Fund at Berlin (Scumur and 
Pototsky, Sifsungsberichten of the Prussian Academy, Phil.-Hist, KL, 
1933, commonly quoted as Mani- Fund), this Adyoa is very closely akin 
to the éhird Berlin Papyrus-book, described by Schmidt on pp. 26-28: 
In both we have stories about Mani’s death, including his discourse in 
prison (#7 50, 52-4; A/F 27). His disciples call themselves ‘father. 
less’ (17 56 f, MF 27). Mani was imprisoned on a Saturday (H 60; 
MF 27). It was the Mayoveaio. who accused Mani, and said he had 
persuaded his votaries to leave their vouoo (H 45, 46; M/F 27). From 
a later period we ought not to make too much of the occurrence of 
cnona (// 61; A/F 27), because the context in 4 is obscure, but the 
‘Land of oZeoc ” (= Khuzistan) occurs in both (// 44, 76; MF 27). 
What is even more striking is the naming in both documents of one 
Ivvawoo (1 83 ; MF 28), who became the Apyyydo of the Manichees 
after the successive martyrdoms of Mani and Mani’s successor Sisinnios. 
Innaios, according to //, pleased King Varanes II, and the Manichees 
enjoyed some peace from persecution during his lifetime. In any case 
the simultaneous study of the two documents cannot fail to give us 
a better idea of Mani and Sisinnios, and of their tragic ends. 

In one point I venture to suggest a different reconstruction from 
Dr Polotsky’s. It only involves the change of a single letter (n for 1), 
but it has a bearing on the social organization of the Manichees. We 
read often of ‘ virgins ’ (napeenoc) and of ‘continent ones’. Generally 
they are mentioned together in the plural. But on p. 22, where the 
happy meetings of survivors after the persecution are described, we 
read ‘One ecxpatne will ask an ecnxpatne “where hast thou flown 
to?” An uncorrupted one will stay by his fellow (ne-yujhpacpeopoc) 
and tell him his sufferings. A virgin will consort with her fellow- 
virgin (vecuyhPnapeenoc) and relate her anguish. A continent one 
(fem.) will tell her fellow-continent one all her sufferings.’ Here the 
Coptic word is [tecuyhfec}upatnc, the margin being torn away. 
I venture to suggest the first letter to be supplied is m not 1, i.e. that 
her ‘ fellow-¢yxparjo’ is masc., and that the Manichaean éyxpareis were 
couples who were living together, but without sexual intercourse— 
like the sudintroducta and her mate. At least, this gives a precision of 
meaning to the term, which doubtless will be proved or disproved 
when further parts of this great find of Manichee documents are 
published. 

What do we learn new from the new Adyou? The answer to this 
question depends on what we mean by knowledge of a religion or of 
a sect. If we mean a knowledge of the systematized doctrines of 
a religion, of the formulated articles of faith, or of the details of its 
* In the following I quote the Siteungsberichten as MF, the Homilies as A. 
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cultus, then the answer must be ‘very little’. It has been, I may 
say, a satisfaction to me personally that the appearance of these 
Manichaean Homilies will cause so little change in future editions of 
my book on the Religion of the Manichees. But if by knowing a 
religion we mean getting into its atmosphere, feeling the hopes and 
fears, the troubles and the expectations of the faithful, and finding also 
that they are not utterly different from the hopes and fears of Christians, 
then these new Homilies are notably informing. The Manichees had 
many peculiar beliefs, but this book, like many of the Turfan 
fragments, shews us also the many Christian elements in their view 
of the world and its history. They believed in judgement to come, 
when all the world would stand at the Judgement-seat of Jesus, who 
would divide mankind into the sheep and the goats. Like the Chris- 
tians, their contemporaries, they thought that monks and nuns had 
chosen the better part, although an honourable place was reserved for 
adherents who had not entirely forsaken the world. They cherished 
the memory of their Martyrs, as did the Catholic Christians, and wrote 
in detail the account of their sufferings. All this is pressed upon us by 
these tattered pages, which help to make the Manichaean Faith live 
before our eyes, while the published fragments of the A¢epha/aia help us 
very little in these respects. 

It would be unfitting to end this brief account of the new ‘ Homilies’ 
without once again expressing the admiration of all students of ancient 
religious thought and opinion to Dr Polotsky and Dr Ibscher for their 
learning and skill, and to Sir Herbert Thompson for making this relic 
of a forgotten faith available to scholars. F. C. Burkitt. 


JULIUS AFRICANUS AND THE WESTERN TEXT 


I 


Tue history of the sacred text has hitherto been studied mainly with 
reference to individual manuscripts and their scribes. But labourers 
in this field have been preparing the ground for a new structure. lhe 
history of books and their transmission is for the most part a history of 
libraries." The catalogues which we owe to Dr M. R. James, to take 


' The grouping of MSS in the Ferrar series is typical. They seem to represent 
a local text (Calabria or Sicily). May we enquire what library was concerned ? 
So also with the similar groups which are being slowly disentangled. While the 
Ferrar series was mostly written under the Norman domination 
Calabria, Byzantine history must follow up most of the clues to G - 
where. For the catalogues of Byzantine libraries see Krumbacher Bye. Lit. 
§09 
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one example, furnish material the importance of which can scarcely be 
exaggerated not only for the transmission of medieval literature but for 
its production. When we pass backwards beyond the age of vellum to 
that of the papyrus, the conditions remain the same except for the 
perishable character of the books themselves. It is on these lines 
I propose to attack the problems of the ‘ western’ text, and to offer afew 
suggestions which may or may not commend themselves. 

The distinction between books that are produced in libraries and 
those which are written with little or no reference to other books may 
be applied with advantage to the N.T. canon. Of the gospels Mark 
and John, of the epistles those of James and John and perhaps Jude, 
may have been written with the help of the synagogue scriptures or 
even the church copy of the LXX alone. Paul seems to have travelled 
with a small library of his own. Hebrews is obviously in many parts 
a compilation and still more Revelation. Whereas the first part of 
Acts occasionally suggests the lamp, the travel document like the gospe! 
of Mark takes us into the fresh air. But there is nothing improbable in 
the use of libraries, ranging from a few books to considerable private or 
even public collections by the end of the first century. These con- 
siderations throw some light upon questions of authorship. There is 
nearly as much reason for suggesting that a writer of apostolic times 
used a library in compiling his book, as that a post-apostolic writer 
made similar compilations with the same resources. Further, the 
employment of scribes made it possible for an ‘author ’ to put his name 
to a blending of his own dictations or notes with the fair copy of the 
scribe who produced the actual book. If this is usually the case with 
Paul, there is reason—reserving the question of authorship—to regard 
the gospel of John and the apocalypse of John as composite productions: 
the part played by the scribe in the latter is certified by the author 
xxii 18, and succeeding scribes are warned against interpolations and 
omissions #4, and xxii 19. When we return to the gospel, the distinction 
between the author and the scribe becomes obvious (John xx 39, 3!; 
xxi 24, 25). The last verse seems to imply the existence of other 
writings and to have been written with libraries in view. Still more 
does the conclusion of the apocalypse exhibit the scribe as contemplating 
the reproduction of his work by succeeding scribes and he uses terms 
which are conventional in their protest against omissions and interpola- 
tions. The distinction which is thus established between the author 
and the scribe throws a double light on the Johannine writings. When 
the scribe puts the name of the author to the script, he is not, and was 
not thought to be, guilty of claiming to figure as the author. In the 
second place, the relation of the author and the scribe shews (wo 
degrees of immediacy: the author may actually dictate to the scribe as 
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in the apocalypse, or the scribe may work over material which he has 
previously gathered as im the gospel. It hes outside the soope of this 
atticle to follow this question further. It is enough to vindicate the 
use of ibraries from the begimming of the Christian wadinon. ix 
probable therefore that alongside with the great warniety of the ‘western’ 
texts the not less striking agreements are to be referred, in part, to 
scribes working in hbraries. 
ll 


The impressions of a modern who, by some miracle, should be 
transported to a library of the first Christian century, would be not 
unlike that of a Greek who, by another miracle, shoukl enter today the 
public library of a popular seaside town. The ancient Greek might 
expect to find books on science and engineering and would be put off 
with Edgar Wallace. His disappointment would match that of the 
eighteenth-century scholars who hoped to find hitherto unknown master 
pieces of Greek or Roman literature in the papyn of Herculaneum and 
had to content themselves with second- and third-rate philosophical 
disquisitions. Paul warned Timothy against wasting his time upon such 
studies in terms which echo the catholic judgement passed by Aristotle 
upon ‘the empty phrases of dialecticians’ (de an. I. i 8). 

Galen found such philosophizing more inimical to a scientific attitude 
than the tenets of Judaism and Christianity. For there does not seem 
to have been a breach between the rising faith and the science of the 
time. The author of the Potmandres, a gnostic Christian writing of the 
second century, was probably a physician (/.7°S. v 41 2). That Luke 
a physician should have been the sympathetic companion, if not the 
historian, of the ‘travel’ section of Acts anticipates the friendly attitude 
of Galen himself towards ‘superstition’. (The criticism of the ‘ we’ 
section of Acts usually disregards the relation of the author to the 
scribe.) The fact that the terminology of the Lucan writings so largely 
repeats the language of Hippocrates and anticipates that of Galen 
illustrates the non-Attic course of the main scientific tradition and takes 
us to the Asia Minor which now, alas, is no longer Greek. Hobart’s 
Medical Language of St Luke, indeed, has a wider scope than its - 
Suggests. In the second part, which deals with terms used outside 
medical subjects, found in the Lucan documents and i medical 
Writings, he has shewn that the Lucan vocabulary, unlike that of the 
test of the N.T., ranges over a great part of the scientific knowledge of 
the age. The parallels which Hobart adduces from Hippocrates and 
Galen might well have been supplemented from non-medical SOUTCES, 
The Lucan vocabulary includes an adequate proportion of terms used 
in scientific research. And further, the vocabulary of everyday took a 
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scientific turn in the Lucan documents when it was employed jn 
recording observations which by precision were almost scientific in the 
modern sense. In comparison with the current quasi-scientific philo. 
sophy of the schools, Luke stands out by his contact with experience. 
His procedure which was based on the records of direct observation— 
the autopsy of Luke i 2—is illustrated by the ‘we’ passages in which 
the ‘author’ if not the ‘ scribe’ speaks at first hand. It is remarkable 
that the scientific character of the Lucan style should not have received 
more attention. Undoubtedly Luke gained much of his knowledge 
from the libraries. But he was not an Atticist, and the roughness which 
some have traced in Acts is reconcileable with his general method. If 
Deissmann has vindicated the share of the vernacular element in the 
vocabulary of the Greek N.T., Hobart has performed a parallel service 
in collecting some 300 scientific terms from the vocabulary of Luke. 


Ill 


Scientific terms, by their very precision, run the risk of being 
misunderstood. And the reviser who tones down his text to the imagined 
needs of popular usage is more dangerous to tradition than the ignorant 
scribe. ‘There are some traces of this in D. For Luke's ovveyouéry, 
he has xareyopuévy iv 38; for the scientific }yxos, the current dxoy iv 37; 
he introduces the non-Lucan wapaAvrixds V 19 ; he gives himself away 
by attributing to the prophets ‘writings’ ‘ypadds’ in place of ‘utterances’ 
*pwvds’, where the new papyrus 45 joins B against D, Acts xiii 27. One 
slight touch is worth notice. In Acts xiii 46, 48, D has alevs with 
two terminations, B and the papyrus in this short passage use both the 
m. and f. forms with {w. These cases are quoted not so much 4s 
instances against the primitive character of D, but as illustrating by 
comparison the combination in the other sources of scientific tradition 
with neglect of grammatical uniformity. 


IV 


We have found in Luke a predecessor of Julius Africanus in scientific 
attainments. But while Luke is the biologist—his interests included 
botany—Africanus is the engineer and is in close touch with mathe- 
matics and mechanics. Nor is the scientific tradition broken when we 
pass to Origen. Yet it is weakened. Origen inclined rather to the 
empty dialectic in which Greek philosophy was fading away than to the 
exposition of the rich content of experience which can be traced in 
Luke and not less in the Aesfoé of Africanus. That the agricultural 
sections of the Avstoi should have been preserved is noteworthy, still 
more that the sections on military engineering should have contributed 
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to the art of war in medieval Byzantium. Africanus was even greater 
in scholarship. His list of Olympic victors preserved by Eusebius is 
one of the foundations of Greek chronology. 


The librarian of the Pantheon displays the same scientific tendency 
when he turns to the genealogy of Jesus. He seeks a historical founda- 
tion in the records alleged to have been preserved by the kinsmen of 
Jesus himself (Eus. #7. £.17). The whole passage about the despfosyni 
suggests a human background for the life of Jesus, which to the Jewish 
Christian was guaranteed by the genealogies, to the Gentile Christian 
was obscured by the metaphysical‘ use made of those same genealogies. 
The fact that D replaces the Lucan genealogy by that of Matthew 
suggests that the Lucan genealogy was not found in the sources of D. 
In that case the narrative of Africanus is noteworthy as furnishing an 
explanation of the source of Luke’s genealogy. D agrees with the 
Hebrew and Africanus against the LXX, Gen. x 24, and against the 
other MSS of the N.T. in omitting Cainam (the son of Arphaxad) 
Luke iii 36 ; the Syr*im replaces Cainam by Elam. Africanus’s omission 
of Matthat and Levi, Luke iii 24, is quoted from the Greek text itself 
(Eus. 1. £. 1 7, 10) and is supported from the Latin. Are we to speak 
of these cases as ‘western’ non-interpolations? The answer to this 
question will demand consideration. 


VI 


The association of Africanus with Origen, whom he addresses as a 
‘son’, was probably not confined to the exchange of letters. We may 
infer that Africanus was the intermediary between Origen and the 
empress-mother Mamaea when they met at Antioch. For the office of 
imperial librarian filled by Africanus carried with it usually an intimate 
relationship with the emperor. 

Are we to go back to Alexandria and imagine Africanus as one of the 
teachers of Origen? The correspondence of master and disciple about 
the Susanna episode in the LXX Daniel is instructive in two ways: It 
leaves the palm of scholarship with Africanus and exhibits the imperfect 
knowledge of Hebrew possessed by Origen. To Africanus, who spent 
much of his life at Emmaus—not that of Luke—in Palestine, Syriac 
must have been familiar, if not his mother-tongue, and consequently 


' The distinction between ‘theology’ and ‘metaphysics’ made by Ritschl is 


illuminating. In fact Ritschl’s whole system seems to be related to some of the 
characteristics of the ‘western’ text. 
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the cognate Hebrew would present fewer difficulties to him than to 
Origen. In this respect, as in some others, Africanus was better equi 

for N.T. textual criticism than Origen. In view of the difference of 
attitude about the LXX, it is unlikely that Africanus would be at one 
with Origen in his treatment of the text of the Greek N.T. 

As a textual critic Origen is unreliable. He furnishes evidence not 
always adequate for the state of the Greek text and, incidentally, for 
the causes which modified it. The outstanding case is Mark vi 3 
where Celsus appeals to the reading texto, and Origen denies that the 
reading was found in any of the gospels read in the churches. Yet 
Celsus is supported by NABD, &c. (The fact that p* supports 
Origen as against the rest, and generally divides its allegiance between 
the ‘neutral’ and ‘western’ types, complicates to an extraordinary 
degree the problem of determining what the ‘ Alexandrian’ type of text 
really was.) In this particular case, the prejudice against vulgar occupa- 
tions reaches its climax and prepares us for the smoothing over of 
those vernacular touches which, for example, are characteristic of D. 
But this smoothing over of the vernacular carried with it the partial 
obliteration of technical and even scientific detail. Hence the technical 
and scientific vocabulary of Luke rendered the gospel and the Acts 
peculiarly exposed to the danger of revision by the amateur. On the 
other hand, the balance between the dialectician and the grammanan 
on the one side, and the craftsman on the other, demanded for its 
adjustment a critic with the equipment of Africanus, and by a happy 
coincidence he was in a position to further the circulation of MSS of 
the Greek N.T. from Rome itself as a centre. 
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VII 


We may add to this the fact that the communication of Rome with 
the Syrian east was easy and frequent ; iam pridem Syrus in Tiberm 
defluxit Orontes | et linguam .. . vexit. There were Syrian school 
masters and even Syrian popes. Hence when Tatian came to Rome 
¢. 160, and when the king of Edessa himself, Abgarus IX, visited 
Rome ¢. 202 and became a convert to the Christian faith, they found 
themselves among compatriots. (Abgarus indeed seems to have been 
in communication with Africanus.) Early Syrian literature maintained 
an independent existence from the first. And it is probable that the 
first form of Tatian’s Diatessaron was Syriac.’ Syrian influence at Rome 
culminated under the Syrian emperor, Alexander Severus, when Africanus 
was appointed Director of the Pantheon library. We are thus prepared 


syrisches Originalwerk auf Grund des griechischen Textes der 
kanonischen Evangelien (Baumstark Die chrisilichen Literaturen des Onents | 
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for the conclusion that Rome (and in particular the Pantheon library) 
was a meeting ground for the three main elements among the authorities 
for the ‘western’ text: the Greek before Origen, the Old Latin, and the 
Old Syrian. 

But a retractation is due to Africanus. In the article of which this is 
a sequel (‘The Greek Origin of the Pantheon’ /.2./.8.4. Nov. 26, 
1932) TH Kady TE was 
interpreted as though Africanus represented himself as the architect of 
a ‘beautiful’ library, whereas the ‘ fineness’ consisted in the contents 
themselves, the rolls and, as we may now say, the codices contained in 
the armaria. The addition of Abraham and Christ to the portraits 
which adorned the private chapel of Alexander Severus was probably 
carried out under the supervision of Africanus (who seems to have 
advised the autocratic empress-mother Mamaea in fine art as well as in 
theology) and symbolizes the presence of Jewish and Christian literature 
in the library. But we may go farther back than this. When the 
empire was threatened by the Marcomanni, Marcus Aurelius summoned 
the priests of foreign religions to Rome that they might practise their 
foreign ritual for the salvation of the empire (//ist. Aug. M. Aur. 13, 1). 
The toleration of ritual implies the toleration of the corresponding 
literature. Hence we may not hastily assume that Christian books were 
first introduced to the imperial library by Africanus. 


VIII 


We get a casual glimpse of the working of the library from Africanus. 
Although he dedicated the Xesfof to Alexander Severus, only thirteen 
of the twenty-four books of the treatise were at the time of writing to 
be found in the Roman library, while the complete work was to be 
found in other libraries, Jerusalem and Nysa in Caria (?. Oxy. iti 412). 
The library at Jerusalem had been recently founded by Alexander the 
bishop—and friend of Origen. If Africanus could send the complete 
text of a scientific work to an ecclesiastical library, we may infer @ 
fortiori that there was a similar circulation of the books of Scripture. 

It remains to gather up and summarize the results of our enquiry. 
We have proceeded in close contact with such first-hand authorities as 
are available. The most fruitful conclusion is that which distinguishes 
between the vernacular and scientific character of the pre-Alexandrian 
text on the one hand.and on the other the variations which are found 
largely in the quotations of Origen. We have found reason to dissent 
from the high estimate of Origen’s critical power which has prevailed in 
some quarters. ‘To take one case, the influence of the contemporary 
philosophizing upon him has exercised a disturbing influence upon the 
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reports which he gives of his texts. With him, therefore, Greek 
dialectic enters upon the scene and appears as an intruder. The so. 
called ‘ neutral’ text has thus a negative quality in its rejection of the 
scholasticism which threatened the church: a quality it shares with the 
‘western’ text. As against the popular ‘ western’ text, it retains the 
scientific terminology which can be so traced in Luke and—to a less 
extent — in Paul. 

Is it possible to find some general explanation of the character of the 
‘western’ text? May it be said that it represents the imperfectly 
grecized tradition of scripture? When, at the beginning of this paper, it 
was suggested that the gospel and apocalypse of John were written 
in libraries, those libraries, probably attached to a church, need not have 
contained more than the generally recognized books of scripture along 
with the current apocalyptic writings. Such libraries were far from the 
comprehensive scope of the great library at Jerusalem, and were aloof 
from the Greek philosophical tradition. 

The largely Syriac evidence for the ‘western’ text guarded its non- 
Hellenistic character and culminates in the directorship of Africanus at 
the imperial library. ‘That the ‘western’ text was earlier than the 
‘neutral’ text as exhibited in the Chester-Beatty codex is perhaps 
indicated by the fact that along with a strong bias towards the ‘neutral’ 
text—stronger I think than the statistics of Sir Frederic Kenyon 
suggest—the papyrus gives considerable support, as we might have 
expected, to the prevailing popular text. FRANK GRANGER. 


Note.—The antithesis between the ‘Semitic’ character of the ‘ western’ 
text and the Hellenistic character of the ‘neutral’ text must not be 
pressed, but it must include the fact that the African Latin grew up 
amid a population whose mother-tongue, the Punic, was closely allied 
to Hebrew. The fact that the ‘western’ text is mainly non-Greek, 
D itself being accompanied by a Latin translation, may be connected 
with the disuse of Greek as the dingua franca of the church. And % 
we reach the conclusion that the ‘ western’ text became current about 
the middle of the second century. FG. 


érwoéw, and allied words 
Il. 


Tue following notes are part of the material compiled for the proposed 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek, the editor of which (Dr Stone, Pusey House, 
Oxford) is always glad to receive suggestions. 

E. C. E. Owen. 
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I 


érwotw, 10 think of afterwards, with acc. Ath. ¢. gent. 1 was... in 
ivOpamwov érwody To mpaypa; 2 dpyis...oix fv Kania... 
ravtyy torepov éxwoeiv Greg. Nyss. or. cat. 22 (23) 
ha rapa tod... cis .. . rov dixaov 
rporov THs dvaxAjcews. 35 Te Kai év ém- 
dpoiwpa, ef paul. sup. 

with infin. Meth. res. t. 50 ds rexryvapevos Oeds 
ivOpwrov . . . &yyeAov torepov érevonoe rovjra. ps.-Chrys. in 
ilud, Pone manum Ben. 6. 573 tis érevonow .. . éx 
KaracKevyy 

with clause id. 1b. érevonoe wis Boiv. 

to think of (cl.) Greg. Nyss. or. cat. § dvdyxy ... pi) 
aitiay . . . Tis EWS. 

contrive (cl.) Eus, vit. Const. 1. 33 ebropiay rais poryeias érwoeiy, al. 

to consider, conceive Or. in Jo. 10. 25 (16) p. 186 (147) érwonowper . - « 
Tm... pry éudaiva... 7d draxrov. Meth. de antex 8. 12 por 
ipoiws éxwonoov, «& Twa irepov ... TOY aitwov. 
Arius ap. Ath. de syn. 15 (The Son) éwoeira: . . . pupiars 

te Kai eixev, otros. é.4.1§ p. 173D%- 


xai Adyos 7. 3 355 B AiBavov” THs 
‘lepovoaArjp (Jerusalem being understood by ‘ Libanus’). p. 356 D as 


érwonbein “ dixavootvy ras tAcipas Cwvvipevos” (how . . Should be 
understood): cf. 9. 7 P. 433% p. 462 A, ad. Theod. Mops. 
in Gal. 1. 4 aliv .. . dudotypa ros Tork xpévov, 
tire pixpow etre peya. 

plan (cl.) Or. in Gen. vol. 2, 28 M. 12. 100 C érwoet 
Tpaypa cis Eus. A. 1. 1. 7 xara rov Xpurrdv drwooupévys 
olxovopias. 

to make plots Chrys. in 2 Cor. 7. 2 Ben. 10. §37 © obx jpriaaper, obx 
treoyoapev (vet. lat. non insidiati sumus). 

to note, observe: pist. soph. 111 Kopt-Gnost. Schr. (Berlin) p- 183". 

fo perceive Herm. Sim. 9. 9. émwods ; 
Hipp. ref. 6. 9. 7 daa dv rus Kai Tov dparéw. 

fo concerve, imagine (Epicurus) Hipp. réf. 7- 23-4 vac pera 
Or. in Jo. (i. 1) 34 (39) P39 (244) THs 
olds dort dowpatov . . 

fo conceive, form a mental idea of Hipp. ref. 5: 19. 1 way 6 tT vorpres 
érwocis Kai mapaXcireas pi) vonbev. 7. 29. 25 . 
drepanis drecpws Or. in Jo. 1. 19 (22) p. 21 (118) 

Bb 
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Bitepov Tavtww (the ideas represented in) rais dvoua- 
ToD . . . Gopia. 2. 12 (6) p. 64 (90) yupls 
érwoovpivoy (the things conceived as belonging to Christ), 
Princ. 2. 9. 1 ev Ty érwoovpévy (cognizable by the understanding), 

to discover, invent afterwards Clem. str. 1. 4. 25. 4 oAAai. .. dow al 
Kai réxvar) kat’ dvOpwrivy 

to invent (late) Clem. str. 7. 6. 32 . . . ai boria: 
tois dvOpwros érwevonvtat. 7. 17. 106 of ras ap. 
Eus. 10. 6 p. 476C re. . . xpdrada érevonoay, saep. Hipp, 
ref. 4. 51.9. Eus. p.¢. 1. 5. p. 473D, al. Ath. ep, ad Epict.g ob... 
GAnOuy . . . Séxerar rovTww éxwevonpéry, 
paul. inf. et al. Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. 2 (de doctr. et adm.) 1 (2) 
vol. 2. 477, a/. Greg. Nyss. or. cat. 8, al. Chrys. in 2 Tim. hom. 4 Ben. 
11. 682 C wodAa Erepa dvopara dep Kodakeiav érevoe Kai Gepareiay (which 
he [the Emperor] invented, or, more probably, conjecturing xoAareia . . . 
Ocparcia [Sav. and vet. lat.] which flattery invented). Thdt. in. Gen. 
int. 67 iva (Abraham) airy (Sarah) (by Hagar) radio éxwoyry 
(contrive). repr. xii cap. Cyr. Sch. 5. 14 éxwooivres xai ai- 
Tois THY Kata ye povnv dgiav. Aen. Gaz. Theophr. p. 634 dim... 
ovderépay éxwootca TO TAnv (supplying). 

to look out for : conc. Nic I can. 8 (325 a. D.) ap. Hard. act. conc. 1. 3288 

Special sense in Basil and Gregory of Nyssa (v. émivoua) fo think out the 
Surther consequences of a conception formed already, reflect on,c. Eun, M. 45. 
972 B Paris 2. 765 D ra xa’ Exacrov KatadArjAws 
(Jaeg. vootvros, érwootvros v. fortasse recte) épevpioxovros. 
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éxwénpa, 16 contrivance, device, invention (cl.) Ath. de syn. 4 1... 
xawov THs ypadas aipéoews. Greg. Naz. 
or. 14 (16). 25 dppworjpara Twa TH KaKia Kixeirys 
érwonparta. 

érwinors, thinking, conceiving Eunom. ap. Greg. Nyss. ¢. Zun. M.45- 
968 a Paris 2. 762 C pawopévww éoti ro mperBirepov trav 
érwénow. 

émwonnis, contriver mart. Pal. 7. 4 davis ts dv xaxias 
ps.-Chrys. in i//ud, Pone manum Ben. 6. 574 (of man) ravtww cipioxera: 
Texvirys Kai érwonrys. 

éxwonrixds, inventive (late) Clem. str. 1. 4. 25. 5 

making provision for Bas. ap. Sym. Met. Serm. 22 (de prov.) 2 (4) 
vol. 2. 582 ra ddoya Tis idias abrav gwrnpias. 
In Gregory of Nyssa in special sense, capable of thinking out the further 
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consequences of a conception formed already, reflective (cf. érivowa, émwokw 
fin.) ¢. Eun. M. 45. 972 A Paris 2. 765 6 dois rp dion 
xai eiperuny tov 

adv.—xas as an afterthought Or. in Gen. vol. 2. 29 M. 12. 100D 
éxdoTw TH mpdypate Kadovd Te Kaxod éraxodovOei 7d 
déov GAN’ Exwontixas, Os Twes vomiLovow, of Tov 
dyvootvres vopov : Cf. Marc. Erem. 
3M 65. 1105 D, where he expands Or. | without ref. to him by name]. 

In Gregory of Nyssa in a special sense dy reflexion (cf. érivowa) c. Eun. 
M. 45. 1029 B Paris 2. 804B wepi tis Tov évvoias Oewpia 
TOTEpov évdeixvuTat Tav évepyeav dvopalerat, 


éxwoytpa, inventress ps.-Chrys. in fil. vid. Ben. 10. 849 
eyov érwoytpia. 


érivoa, 4) (1) thinking on, thought (cl.) Clem. str. 7. 7. 43 Tas . . . rémos 
iepos €v éxivocay Tod Geot AapBdvopey. Or. in Jer. hom. 11. 3 
érepodigwy ... dxdvOas oix tov ypaday, add’ trav iBdiov 
Oeptovrww. Eus. 4. 15 p. 174A te... érwoig 
Synes. ep. §7 p. 192 ov .. . Eorw érivoray dvOpwrov 
tia yevor’ Gv mpodory Ta 

conception, idea, notion, point of view: lib. anon. Gnost. 3 ap. Kopft- 
Gnost. Schr. (Berlin) p. 339", ef ad. saep. Or. in Jer. hom, 8, 2 16 piv 
iroxeiuevov tais Ta dvopata emi duaddpww 
hom. 20 (19). 6 tovTw érépay Kai 
ixépay paxapLdpevos KAavOpds. in Jo. 1. (35) 40 P. 42 
(259) obros dpytepeds kata twa érépay rapa Ta erivovay ‘*'lovdas” 
2.9 (5) p. 59 (66) iva. . . etpy .. év “otros” 
(Jo. 2) xpoonyopia ris re (conception) ai ris 
iva owwaydyy eis ra TH (idea, point of view) duidopa* ob 
Yip rH “ Adyos” deriv “eds”. 12 (6) p. 64 (89) 
érwoia Adyos Erepds mapa Conv. 32 (26) p- 85 (193) 
kara twa érivovay dvtos Adyov. 10. 4 (3) 163 (15) . . Tow 
ixivoay (notion) rod Bovdyparos . Aafeiv. 8 (6) Pp. 167 
(31) ry érwoig Tod . . . . 
(qua Cephas) rapa rov dpmpevov rod rapa THY 
ris TadiAaias "Inood (gua disciple). 19. 22 (5) P- 305 (149) émirndes dud 
érivovay dvopa . TO TIS 33 (6) P. 307 
{58) ras Aouras érwoias rod Xpurtov (the other conceptions involved the 
word Christ’). frag. 36 (in Jo. 3. 5) povns GAN’ obx 
6 19. 11 p. 120 (107) 6... . .. Tais (aspects, conceptions 
of Him) wodis, cf. . 31 (34) p. 36 (223): 10. 11 (9) p. 178 (59) 
... ris 37 (21) p- 199 (246), govro é& 
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rovrwy ... twas érwoias duaddpovs, ob xara 
AéyerOar warépa xai vidy, similarly contrasted with 1. 28 (30) p. 32 
(200). 13. 61 (59) p. 276 (429) obd¢ péxpe exwolas not even in thought. 
Meth. res. 3. 6. 3-4 Adyerar . xwpiLerGai re twos évepyeia 
érwoig . . . érwoig Grav Thy Tov yup 
(in thought), Eus. ecel. th. 1. 20 p. 83 peraBas .. . 
érivoay .. . das abrov dvopavey. 2. 10 p. 117 Kal 
abt Ocixav Svvdpewv. d.¢. 4 15 Pp. 173 Dxal’d ... 
wheiotww . . . tvyxdva: Cf. 10 prooem. 7 p. 463A 
Arius ap. Ath. de syn. 15 (The Son) érwoetra: . . . pupiais erwoins 
Ilveipa, divayes .. . (i.e. these denote our conceptions of Him, not what 
He is in Himself). Ath. ef. ad episc. Aeg. et Lib. 14 rurretovtes iva 
elvat tov . . . Adyov, eis woAAGw (the idea of many Words) rer 
cao. Greg. Naz. or. th. 3. 13 (of the ‘notions’ distinctive of the different 
Persons of the Trinity) xav revi wai ri 
évopara, Cf. 4. 8. 5. 15 éxet (among the heathen) . . . xowdrns ty de 
povov érwoia (in conception, not in fact) Gewpyrov. Greg. Nyss. ¢. Eun. 
M 45. 3934 Paris 2. 380C & ... rH émwoia raw 
M. 7164 Paris M. 3938 Paris 381 A .. . 
ai. . . duadopai kata woAAas émwoias (heads) 
yap ‘lovdaios, "EAAny or. cat. prolog. riw rod d&yabod érivowy. Gelas. 
hie. 2.16. 11 ro... “ romowpe dvOpwrov” dvaipe rip tiv 
épyaAciwv érivoway. Leont. Bys. c. Monoph. 58 «i .. . wari rovro 
Tis . . . Kai .. ., Kai Taira érwoin Kai ob 
yeyévpra. Max. Conf. ambig 212» roAXas oravpis 
Tais Tepi airov érwoias Oewpias, Kata 
érivoay tov oravpov . . . dpyiv . . . ere. 


xat’ érivoay in idea Clem. str. 7. 17. 107 Kard te. . . Kare 
Te . . . povnv eval dapev . . . Kaboduciy exxAnoiay. Or. 
in Jo. 9 p. (53). Ath. de sent. Dion. 2 Adyov, bv obra (the 
Arians) A¢yovarxar’ (in thought) dvar «ai 
cf. 23, 24, or. ¢. Arian. 1.9 dAnOwov, Kai Kai 
2. 38 ba ri Eyer wal rd elvar war’ in thought, in notion 
(‘lt denotes our idea or conception of a thing in contrast to the thing 
itself’ Arch Robertson ap. Wall and Schaff Library of Nicene Fathers 
new series iv note p. 368). 4. 2 as opposed to obausins, ep. ad epise. AG. 
et Lid 12,13, 148... A€yerar Avyos Kai Sopia 
(* by way of condescension to human ideas’ Bright Int. p. lvi). Leont. 
Byz. adv. arg. Sev. M. 1932C, 1933 B. 


(2) inventiveness (cl.) ep. ad Diogn. 5. 3 ob . . . tui xai 
+++ towir’ abtois eipypévov (Lightfoot however 
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intelligence). Clem. str. 1. 4. 25. 4 ds Kai 
capis Bas. de fej. hom. 1. 3 vol. 2 p. 3 daa dorepov 
irivoa tov ap. Sym. Met. Serm. 4 (de eleem.) 4 (2) 
vol. 3 p. 488 copy rwi ri tpodiy . . . dapxeiv pyyavepevos (of 
the ant). 

(3) snvention (cl.) ep. ad Diagn. 7. 1 Ovnriw érivoway 
otrws éryseA@s. Jo. Mosch. pr. sf. 69 M. 87°. 2920 B rods. . 
. . . xawwais éxwotas . . . olwvoi with gen. ‘Thdt. A. 
5. 39 (41). 7 Tas... . TOY Tyswprov idéas Kai Trav Tas érwoias. 

device (cl.) Hipp. ref. 5. 26. 26 rH airy érwoig. Greg. Nyss. vit. 
Moys. M. 44. 3054 Paris 1. 171 D érwota trav yévous vixeiww 
(Exod. 2. 7). Eun. M. 45. 397 D Paris 2. 384 B dca ris raw 
érwoias. 7OOA Paris 585A ovde.. . éfevpioxw twa mpos Tiv dyynyxaviay 
ravryv érivoav, or. cat. 6, 23, 26, 35. 

figment, fancy, invention, abs. or with gen. Eus. 4.¢. 4. 7. 4 Tor 
cis reivat Tas émwoias, . . . dvaTAdcarta 
d.e. § prooem. 16 p. 2051 ... dx’ doypdtwr émwoias 
ropfopévew (the Berlin ed. trans. Begriffe, conceptions). Ath ¢ gent. 2 
tov éavrois dverAdcavro. Did. Al. de Trin. 3. 6 
P- 356 (169) otrw . . . dopev, ddpactov abrod oixovopiay 
rypaivovres (Lat. fictione guadam). Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. 5 (de divit. 


paup.) vol. 3 p. 492 TH . . . dxpnoTtov Tov dvakwpatwv érivoy, 
Thdt. A.¢. 2. 24. 6 8s ‘Apecov exwoias 
Const. ap. Gelas. ¢. 3. 19. § dua wovnpas 

(4) design, purpose (cl.) test. xii Patr. Jos. 5. 2 ayyAo raow rip 
trivoudy cov travrny, and 3. Hipp. 4. 15 rijv Tov erivoway. 
Or. in Lament. (Thren.) 1. 5 frag. 16 oi ¢xOpoi dvres TH xai 


Eus. 3. 10 P. 354 Aoyurpor - dvOpwrivas 
xara Ociay Mac. Aeg. de patient. 
et discr. 2 rév xata tov dyiov éxwouww (malitiosas machinationes Lat.). 
Greg. Nyss. vit. Moys. M. 44. 421 D Paris 1. 251 4 ob pi... THs Kara 
tiv émwoias eravcato. Philostorg. 4. ¢. 3. 4 TOV 
‘Tovdaiwy oixeca éxivora (cunning). 
with gen. design of, purpose of ¢.a. 3. 7-1 (xrjpas) 
(Twoia por. 

II after-thought, second thoughts (Soph. Ant. 389 yip 


riv yvopny) v. inf. note on Bas. and Greg. Nyss. use of the word. 


III (1) intelligence Hipp. ref. 6. 17. 2 Kar’ obdepiay érivoay (in no 
quality of intelligence) évdedarrepos THs Svvdpews yevopmevos. 

In the System of Simon Magus ‘he Female Power who answers to the 
Male Power Novs Hipp. 6. 18. 3 piv (rapadvas) daiverar dvobey.. 
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Nots trav dAwv .. . dponv, érépa xatwhev, "Exivou peyadn, Oydeia. 
4. §1.9 5... otrws cadet’ vois, érivow, Svowa (the members 
of the Hebdomad). 6. 19. 2 . . “EAévy . . . érivowa, al. 

In plur. Jnfelligences 5. 9. 5 duvdpewv, «rh. 

(2) reflective power, reflexion 5.9.5 i)... oboa.. . 

Note :—The word is so important in the controversy between St 
Basil and St Gregory of Nyssa on the one hand and the Arian Eunomius 
on the other concerning the Being (otoia) of God and the nature of the 
Son that it seems best to deal with their uses of the word separately. 
The classical and patristic meanings of the word have been given above. 
Basil and Gregory use it in two senses. The first is conception, idea, 
notion, point of view, a meaning found repeatedly in Origen, and also 
in Athanasius, especially of the different conceptions or aspects of the 
Person and offices of the Son— Word, Light, Door, &c. (v. Bas. ¢. Eun. 
1. 7 p. 218c, Greg. ¢. Eun. M. 1012 C P. 792 D). But they also use it 
in a second sense, of the facu/ty, by which we form and deal with our 
conceptions of God. What is the meaning of érivow in this second 
sense? To determine that we must examine first the controversy 
between the two parties, and secondly the definitions given of the word. 


The Controversy. 


A. Eunomius maintained that the Being, Essence, Substance (oiwia) 
of God could be known and named, and that dyevyynoia (ungeneracy, 
lit. the condition of not being begotten) constituted His very Being, and 
hence the Son was necessarily not God, being excluded from the 
Divine Eun. ap. Greg. M. 45. 9680 Paris 2. 7630 
act... tiv eva. 

B. St Gregory on the contrary declared that the Being of God could 
not be defined or named. We describe Him by His perceived opera- 
tions, or, negatively, by the absence of evil or imperfection. M. 45. 
6orc Paris 2. 519D rive... dvopare diaddBw 7d drepiAnrrov ; 
xpeitrov Tis onpacias Td Ociov, . 
pepabhxaper- 

A. The position of Eun. is illustrated by such passages as the 
following : Eun. ap. Greg. «. Eun. M. 1045 Paris 815 4, in which he 
maintains that the names of things were given by God rois dvopast 
tiv rod wodiay oixeiws Kai mpoodvas Tov Yor 
Tas ™poonyopias dpporavtos. M. 10934 P. 8468 “ vai”, 
dgia (of God): cf. M. 1093 P. 846, M. 10018 
P. 785. Gregory's position is given in the criticism of E. in these 
passages. 
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The Definitions. 

Basil’s definition of érivow is given ¢. Eun. 1. 6 p. 217 
KaTa TOV pataiwy povwv Kai (according 
to Eunomius def. v. inf.) rd dvopa rotro rijs émwoias Sore pera 
1) rpatov ard THs eyywopevov Aerrorépay Kai 
dxpBeorépay Tov vonbévtos érevOipnow dvopaler Oar’ 
baa caret Kai oixeiws: cf. Eunomius’s version of this 
definition, Greg. ¢. Eun. M. 1025 B,C P. 801 pb. Bas. ib. p. 218 A, B wai 
érafarhas ravta Ta TH Kai piv elvar 
boxoivra, mouxiAov Adyov Kara Oewpiay érideyopeva, érwoia Oewpyra 
Myera. And he regards both the ‘ ungeneracy’ and the ‘ indestructi- 
bility’ (dpOapoia) of God as given by td. 219 A. 

Gregory’s definition is given M. P. 7640 fon. . . xard ye tov 
Aoyov €mivora Epodos dyvoovpevor, dua TaY TE 
dxolovOuw ty mpwry TO Td éLevpi- 
oxovoa. Cf. M. 10298 P. 804 mepi rijs dvopdtwy évvoias Oewpia 
tpotxeito worepov évdeixvuTar éx Trav évopa- 
{era. M. 10448 P. 813 B ras éppnvevtixas Tov (év)reBeiva 
rapa Tov Geod TH Aoyixy Sivayus etparo, interpretative names 
were invented by our reason implanted in our nature by God. 

Gregory ascribes to érivoa the discovery of the truths of every 
science and art, Ontology, Geometry, Agriculture, Navigation, &c. 
M. 970 8,c P. 764 C,p, summing up with this conclusion M 970 D P 7654 
pot boxet Tov Kara (wiv . . . dyabay Tay Tais Yuyais 
THs Oeias tpopnbeias érivody Tis TpoTorépay 
Kpivwv dv THs mperovans Kpioews 

Basil the work of analysis e.g. Bas. adv. Eun. 1. 6 p. 217 C éy pév ty 
tais xara Aewrov hawépeva . . . erwoig povy Suaupera 
Aéyerar: €.g. of the body into colour, shape, resistance, size; and of 
corn (wtros 218 A) into grain, seed, food. 

Eunomius’s definition is given Greg. ¢c. Eun. M. 969 4 P. 764 4 “tav 
... Kat’ “ ra piv ark mpohopiy 
trapgw ta pydiv onpaivovta, ra Kat’ idiav Kai ToUTwY 
Ta piv kata atgnow as emi Tov Kodooraiwy, Ta Kata peiwow ws tov 
Tvypaiwy, Ta Kata ws éxi Tav xara ws 
: cf. M. 961 A P. 758D; M. 9644 P. 7604. 

Gregory admits that é. can be employed in the formation of fanciful 
or false ideas, but urges that, as an art can be used wrongly as well as 
rightly, so é. is not discredited because it can be misused M. 972 ¢,D 
P. 766 B, c. 
The word is used by Gregory in the same sense as in the ¢. Eun, in 
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Tract 2 in ps. ch. 14 M. 44. 585D Paris 1. 353 (on ps. 56 (57). 1) 
wacav fav, Kai ppovnow, Kai érurtipny, Kai kdodov Tis Kata- 
Aprrixis érwoias, where he says that the nature of God is incompre- 
hensible by man, but becomes intelligible ‘in a figure’ through the 
study by émivowa of the Divine virtues. Also in Jo. Dam. dialect 65 vol. 
Pp. 67 riw érivovay Adyos drodaiverar which occurs 
almost in the same words in Leont. Byz. adv. arg. Sev. M. 86°. 19324 
viv of warépes 6 Adyos Serriy dredivarro evar’ 7) piv yap 
olov érévvout Tus Kai Ti Kai dduipSpwrov tay 
mpaypatwv . . . Oewpiay . . . 7H evar 

fas tTvyxdvea, Kata Te Kai davtacias, tiv 


Ta pndapas Kai elvac ddgavra. 


Conclusion. 


The word is not a technical philosophical or theological term. The 
sense which seems to suit all the above passages of Basil and Gregory 
is after-thought, second thought |ii|, or reflexion [iii (2)|. It denotes not 
direct perception or conception, but reflexion on a percept or concept 
already formed. In the case of a science or art it takes a percept 
given to it by sensation, ‘refines on it’ (v. Basil’s definition), explains, 
and analyses it. Similarly in the case of God it forms from the con- 
sideration of His operations (évépyea) a concept, ‘light’, ‘spirit’, 
“ungeneracy ’, ‘indestructibility’. Also the same faculty, when exercised 
illegitimately (xaraypyorixas), adds to, subtracts from, and combines 
the percepts given to it in sensation. It is then equivalent to ‘inven- 
tion’ or ‘fancy’ [i (3)], but even here it preserves a trace of the root- 
meaning of ‘afterthought’ (according to one of the characteristic 
senses of éxi in composition, cf. "Exynfeis), because it is still ‘refin 
ing’, though falsely, on the given. 

It may seem strange that neither the one side nor the other referred 
to the direct knowledge of God given to men through the Incarnation 
in the Son, but it is clear that neither could B. and G. use this argu- 
ment because it assumed the point they had to prove, nor E. because it 
was contrary to his theory about the Person of Christ ; and the con- 
troversy is philosophical, though the issues are important for theology. 
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i) the coming to some one, presence Nil, mon. exerc. 43 
TIS yevopevos iAxovons abrdv Tod 
érvovaiay. 
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érwvows, daily (A.V. and R.V.), of the coming day (R.V. marg Gr. 
our bread for the coming day) [Mt. 6. 11, Lk. 11. 3, and comments 
thereon in Gk. Fathers]. The word occurs in two examples only 
elsewhere in Gk. Lit., the first of which will not stand scrutiny—(a) in 
three late MSS of 2 Macc. 1. 8 after rots dprovs (the shew-bread). The 
MSS seem (v. Deissmann Bid/. Stud. trans. Grieve p. 214) to be 
Armenian, not Gk., codices, and the word éroveious will be, not 
original, but a retranslation into Greek of something found by the col- 
lator in these MSS. (4) in a Gk. papyrus found in Egypt (Sammelbuch 
griech, Urkund. aus Agypten ed. F. Preisigke 5224. 20). ‘This is an 
account book containing a list of household necessaries, mainly food. 
Among these occurs the word émoveiwr]. It is pointed out by 
F. Stiebitz in Philol. Wochenschrift vol. 47 (1927) p. 889 that in a 
Pompeian wail inscription (C/Z iv Supp/. 4000 g) the word diaria occurs 
similarly in a list of household articles. He concludes that ra émovow = 
diaria, It would thus mean fhe allowance for the day (for slaves, &c.), 
having meant originally the allowance for the following day, the items being 
naturally fixed the day before, and thus, as a technical term, fhe day’s 
allowance. ‘The word in the Lord’s Prayer would then be, as Deissmann 
had already conjectured (Zicht vom Osten 1908 p. 47), word in general 
use, and familiar to every household with one or more slaves; and it would 
carry with it the sense of ‘a necessity’, an implication which exactly 
suits the Prayer. Origen would in this case be wrong in saying (de vot. 
27. 7) that the adj. is unique in Gk. Lit. and ‘seems to have been 
coined by the evangelists’, but, as Deissmann points out (/oc. ait.), such 
mistakes are common, and Jerome makes a similar error about dro- 
silujis. This passage thus interpreted confirms the already accepted 
derivation C, and the meanings C (1) and C (3); and gives additional 
ground for believing that the primary meaning of the word is material, 
though it admits, of course, of secondary spiritual senses, especially 
those connected with the Eucharist. The chief derivations and senses 
assigned to ¢. are as follows (chiefly from Suicer, Lightfoot On a f vesh 
Revision of the Eng. N.T. Appendix, McNeile The Gospel according to 
St Matthew, Chase The Lord’s Prayer in the Early Church, T and S 
vol. i 3). 


A. from éri and oteia: rst objection to this that the form should be 
trovews (€roveia and are actually found). The «is never 
retained before a vowel except when a digamma originally preceded 
the vowel, e.g. éruavSdvw ; 2nd. objection that, if obeia is taken to mean 
‘substance’, it is an unnatural word in a simple prayer, if to mean 
‘subsistence’, the sense which has to be given to ¢. ‘sufficient to 
sustain us’ is not a natural sense for the word to bear. 
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Meaning— 

(1) Super-substantial. Jerome in Aa?t. translates ¢. by supersubstanti- 
alem, which he variously renders (v. Lightfoot) as praccipuum, egregium, 
peculiarem (connecting it with wepiovows), or gui super omnes substantias 
sit et universas superetl creaturas: in Luc. he translates it by guotidianum. 
So Victorinus, Ambrose. [Cf. Procop. inf. in C (4)}. 

(2) contributing to existence (mat. or spir.). Ot. de orat. 27.7} yiv 
€.) rov eis tiv oboiav cvpBaddAdpevov dprov 9 . . . 
ry TH Kai TH oaia evyyerys (he rejects 
any material sense). Cyr. Hier. cat. myst. 5. 15 5 dpros obros é xowis 
oix €. dpros 8& obros dyws éorw, dvti rod ry 
oieiay THs Katatagcopevos (applying it to the Euch.). Bas. reg. 
brev. resp. 252 Tov €. dprov, tovréati, Tov mpds Tov édrjpepov (wiv 
xpnomevtovra, Greg. Nyss. or. dom. 4 M. 44. 11694 Paris 
1. 745 C 1d mpds tiv cuvtipnow ris 
gwparixys ovaias, Cf, sub fin. M. 1176D P. 750c. Chrys. de ang. port. 
et in or. dom. 5 Ben. 3. 308 ““Aprov €.”, rovr’ émi tot 
daBaivovra, abriv duvdyevov. Isid. Pel. ¢. 2. 
281 €. dptos cipyrat, rod obaias évopatos TH TE 
apporrovros, et sq. Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 4. 13 p. 272 D otros & dpros éorv 
 drapyy Tov péAXAovTos dprov, bs €., 7d yap €. Sydoi, Tov péMovta, 
Toutést. Tov TOD péAAovTOS ulavos, TOY mpds Tis 
AapBavopevov. 

B. from éri and dv (otea) ‘ Bread which is at hand’, i.e. ‘bread for 
immediate needs’. So Peshito Syr. (later than Cur.) ‘bread of our 
necessity’, There is the same philological objection to this as to the last 
derivation Chrys. in Philipp. 4. 19 “ wAnpdoae xpeiav ipiw”, dore 
+++ Th xpelav Exew. Xpurrds Spov cixijs 
oyjpepov”: cf. Thdt. in Philipp. 4. 19. 

So apparently Isid. Pel. ¢f. 4. 24 p. 425 “Tov dprov tiv 
(rouréorw riv th dppddiov, TH wapxi airapxy). Cyr. glaph. 
in Exod. 2. Aubert 1 (1). 286 explained as ra eis 
Luc. 11. 3 tov abrdpxy. 


C. from ido) the coming day (Prov. 27. 1, Acts 16. 
11 a/.), or perhaps from éruiv, as éxovows from from 
éGédwv, &c. (several of the Fathers connect the word with repwirus 
[Exod. 19. 5, a/. ; Tit. 2. 14]). It can then mean both of the day and of 
the coming day, so that the petition would serve equally well for morning 
and evening, and the objection (otherwise valueless v. Lightfoot) that 


there is a contradiction between this interpretation and v. 34 falls to the 
ground, 
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Meaning— 

(1) daily Lat. vet. guotidianum. Jerome in Luc. (he varied in his later 
writings between the two derivations from oteia and from érwiea, and 
between a material and a spiritual interpretation) Chrys. in A/aét. 6. 11 
Ben. 7. 251 252 Ari €ori “ rov dprov Tov émwvawv” ; Tov épyjpepov . . . 
dprov povov éxéAevore THY Kai dprov Tov 
ph THs atprov pepysvay (Vv. 34)... Kal Erepor . . . 
Onxer,... “ 808 ojpepov” Gore wepartépw éavrois TH 
dpovrid: éxvovans in ps. 127 (128). 4 Ben. 5. 364 he inclines 
to the material sense . . . aiaOyray piav KeAcvopeba in 
Jo. hom. 43 (42). 2 dprov tov rovréari rot in Gen. 
hom. 54. 5 Ben. 4. 530 4 dprov Tov €. ds ojpepov”. 
Tov Ty THS Hmépas tpopyv. Pallad. wit. Chrys. Ben. 13 p. 45C 4... 
. . . obyi xopdxwy tiv edéxero patay ; Petr. Laod. in 
or, dom. M. 86°. 3333.4 “ dprov .. . émovavv” tov TO 
ipav rovréate tov épyjpepov, Tov [v. (3) (4)], Kal mpoo- 
rod TIvevparos Cworowv dprov, tov péAAovra. .. 
Tapa TO Kai iva}, Tov pi) TOU everTa@Tos alavos oixeioy, 
ia tov év TO péAdovte Tois dyiow ereirep obcia 
éoriv i) Kai BéBawos, ola THs . 
toro ay TH Kvpiws oboia SpArav, dpros Geis dv Adyos, 
{av dpros- Niceph. Coel. vit. Sym. jun. 116 ipyw xepav Tov 
ropiLerOar dprov- 

(2) The Syriac (Cur.) has ‘our continual bread of the day’ (Matt.) 
‘the continual bread of every day’ (Luc.), ‘continual " = ‘ ever coming’ 
and so ‘ perpetual ’, 

(3) Memph. in Matt. and Luc., Theb. in Matt., and Coptic service 
books have ‘ the bread of to-morrow ’. : 

In Gosp. Heb. Jerome found mahar = ‘panem nostrum crastinum, 
id est futurum’. ‘The derivation in all these is clearly from #) erwiea. 


(4) ‘Bread of the future’ of Christ, who will come, and with whom 
we shall be, if we are saved, hereafter, and especially of the Eucharist, 
which is a foretaste enjoyed here and now (v. Jo. Dam. inf.) Or. de ovat. 
27. 13 P. 249 Tus Td rapa TO 
ore aiteiy dprov tov oixciov Tov peAAovTos olives et 
sg. Ath. de Incarn. et c. Arian. 16 vol. i 706 tov érwvowwv dprov, 
tov péAXovTa, ob dmapyi & TH viv Cay, THS oops Tov 
Kupiov peraap Bdvovres. Cyr. Hier. cat. myst. 5. 15 (v. A. 2). Procop. 
in Levit. p. 368 Eo . . . tempore pasti sumus pane, qui coelo descendit, 
quem oratio Dominica nominat supersubstantialem. Petr. Laod. # or. 
Dom. M. 86". 3333 a [v. sup. C (1)]- Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 4. 13 p. 272? 
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yap Tov rovréate Tov To alisvos, 
Tov Tis oicias cite ovTws, ire 
ovtws, 7) Tod Kupiov mporpuas 

of Christ as Word (Adyos) ps.-Chrys. interp. or., Pater noster Ben, 8, 
149 (M. 628) €. dprov AaPeiv airotpev. dpros 88 Oxo’, xablss 
tus dyiwv “"“Avorye . . . cov Ocod”. 

N.B.—A jumble of quotations from the Fathers is given in Origen 
ed. Delarue vol. i p. g10C,D under heading anon. scholta in or. Dom. 


STUDIES IN THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. VII 


IN the present article I attempt the solution of a number of words or 
roots which have been misunderstood or confused by interpreters of 
the Old Testament, strengthening my proposed explanations by compara- 
tive philology with or without the support of the LXX ; and at the end 
I discuss a few passages which can be explained only in the light of 
modern custom or by recourse to textual emendation. 

At the outset a few passages may be discussed on which Accadian 
words or phrases seem to throw some light. 

A troublesome word in 


(Ps. Ixxx 15-16) is 733, which the Massoretes also seem to have found 
difficult, if the large 3 signifies anything. Rhythm suggests that the 
verse must be arranged as above, with the sdf paség transferred from after 
MN? to after The LXX render M32) by wai airyy, which 
is generally supposed to represent A333) (Wellhausen),* but jn3 is quite 
unsuitable to a plant, nor is the pronominal suffix possible before the 
relative particle. The only solution of the problem is to read 732 and 
to suppose that the Heb. 733 means the same as the common Acc. 
hunni (Pi'.) ‘to tend, care for, cultivate, adorn, adore’ and the like. 
In APW (Prov. viii 12) Beer ingeniously proposes 
to alter FOW into ‘a neighbour of wisdom’; but 
surely the point is that wisdom is endowed with subtilty, since the 
parallel clause says that she finds out (i.e. acquires) the knowledge of 


‘ A necessary alteration for the grammatically impossible (editorial) DvoK 
of the M.T, 


* The hyper-rhythmical > ANYOR Syn is clearly a doublet of DU 
> inv 18, 


5 The Gk. sarapri(ey represents j213 once (Ps. Ixviii 10). 
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scheming or how to make cunning plans. I suggest therefore that the 
Heb. jaw is here used like the Acc. Jakdnu | ii ‘to be furnished with’ 


(with the thing in the acc. case), as in Sa pafar Sibdi hurdst sitkunu ‘who 


are furnished with a golden dagger in a sheath’' ; nor is the assumption 
of such a sense for the Hebr. j3¥ uncommonly strange, as the Acc. 
jakdnu in the Ii theme means not only ‘to bestow (a thing) upon 
(a person)’, with e/# ‘upon’ or the dat. case, but also ‘to give (a person 
athing)’ with two acc. cases,? and this usage is preserved in the Syr. 
ae Pa‘. dedit, donavit, from which Lidca donum, /egatum®* is derived. 
This suggests the possibility that the Her. j>v’ ‘ was provided with’ is 
an old Semitic usage preserved as an archaism and that 70 ‘AI2y 
may perhaps be explained as meaning ‘I am endowed with subtilty ’.* 
Perhaps however preferably *n33 may be taken from s*4énah (cp. 7329) 
or rather I*huandh (cp. MYM, mbap, and so on) with the same meaning as 
the Acc. Sukuttu ‘gift, dower, ornament’; in this case the Hebrew phrase 
means ‘I, wisdom —’ or ‘as for me, wisdom — subtilty is my dower’ or the 
like. In passing, mention may be made of the fact that the Acc. adi adan 
(if) Sama¥ ikunna ‘until the time of Shamash is set'® affords interesting 
illustration of the Hebr. O13 fi237y (Prov. iv 18) which may be 
translated something like ‘till the stable part of the day’, i.e. ‘till high 
noon 

I pass now to the consideration of some passages whose elucidation 
tests On a Comparison with Aramaic or Syriac roots. 

In (Zech. xi 16) there is no need to alter to 
(Sellin), which hardly makes sense and is, against the LXX’s rois dorpa- 
yaAous ; for 078 here simply means ‘ piece’, as the Acc. pirsu ‘division, 
portion’ and the Bibl. Aram, 078 ‘half (maneh)’ and the Syr. lois 
demensum cibi* show ; the Acc. pardsu ‘to cut, to divide’ and the Syr. 
49 ‘divided’ indicate the fundamental meaning of the root. So the 
phrase means ‘he will tear off their pieces’, ie ‘rend them in pieces ’. 
The usual explanation of 0°07 O78 pe (Ct. iv 13) is that ony 

' Schrader K.B. ii 108-109 v 72. 

® Streck (Assurb iii 595-546) throws doubt on this construction as it is attested 
cnly with pronominal suffixes, but it seems to be an almost necessary corollary to 
the passive construction cited above. 

* Brockelmann Lex. Syr.? 776-777- ‘ 

* The acc. case after verbs of clothing, being full, and so on, !s sufficiently similar 
to justify the extended usage (found also in the Accadian illustration) here postulated 
(Kautzsch & Cowley ‘ Hebr. Gr.’ 117 y, z, bb, ee). 

* Thompson in 4.4 A xx 119 iii 30. ‘ : 

* Cp. Buhl Hebr u. Aram. Hwb. 7. 337, where Arabic and Greek illustrations of 
this phrase are cited. 

* Brockelmann of. cit. 598. 
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‘ shoots’ is here used figuratively for the bride’s ‘limbs’; but it is un. 
like the author of the Song of Songs to use a figurative expression for 
any part of the bride’s or bridegroom's body, and the limbs generally are 
out of place in a chapter dealing specifically with the head or the upper 
part of the body (eyes, hair, teeth, lips, mouth, temples, neck, breasts : 
lips, onde’). This has led Perles* to propose the alteration of re 
into > ‘2% ‘thy two cheeks’; but emendation can be avoided if it 
is granted that the Hebr. nbw is here an entirely different word, identical 
with the Syr. Lash fauces.2 The throat is apt to the context, and the 
comparison of it to a garden of pomegranates is no more surprising than 
any other such figure in the poem. It may also be suggested that in 

(Ps. exvi 10) there lies hidden an unsuspected Aramaism, of which there 
is a hint in the Syro-hexaplar #révyca (MN@Ka/),* which suggests a 
passive "298° for the impossible active "27%. The Hebr. 327nw then 
is here used in the sense of the Aram, 7275®% or TITS ‘ was carried off 
(e.g. to prison or death)’. The full phrase occurs in wdopd pasinoy 
jion,® and the verb occurs alone with ellipse of the noun (as here pro- 
posed for the Hebrew phrase) in WO MON AVS TIN 
Thus the text as corrected means ‘I believed that I should be carried 
away (to death); I indeed was greatly afflicted’; and thus the paral- 
lelism between "398% and ‘n'3y is recovered. 

Other Hebrew words can be explained only by reference to the cognate 
Arabic roots which must often,* when they are found to underlie the 
translation of the LXX, go back far behind the earliest known literature ; 
and the same assumption may accordingly be made, though with caution, 
even where the LXX do not support interpretations of Hebrew roots 
based on the Arabic vocabulary. 

For (Jon. ii 7) the LXX have eis dpéww ; cannot 
the phrase mean ‘into the crevasses of the mountains’, as the Arab. 


‘pipe, channel, duct’® suggests? Again, in Mdina 
(Neh. ii 13) and (Neh. ii 15) the double occur 
rence of 72” and the LXX’s ovrrpiBwv make it very difficult to excise 


‘Thus Hitzig (Das Hohe Lied 61-62) says ‘Triebe... Sprisslinge, Zwage 
Verstanden sind darunter ihre Glieder ’. 

In Analecta 63. * Brockelmann op cit. 825. 

* Field Ong. Hex. Fragm. 11 269. ® Cp. "1359 for the form. 

Prov. xxiv 11 (Hebr. sand 

Ezek. xxxiii 6 (Hebr. WD mpd. NI). 

* Cp. Sir. xvi 17 (Lévi) = 19(Swete), where the Gk. translation has simply ra Gpr. 
* Freytag Lex. Arab,-Lat, 111 45°. 
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it from the Hebrew vocabulary. Perhaps then it may be compared 


with the Arab. pel ‘restricted oneself to (\), applied oneself to ( &)" 
a thing, so that the Hebr. ’2 13@ will mean ‘ devoting attention to, care- 
fully attending to’ a thing. Again, there seems to be no need in 
PKB MAW NIM (Prov. v 23) to alter the text, however 
slightly. For, if the M.T.’s reading is retained, the Hebr. 72¥ may be com- 


pared with the Arab. lg. I ‘was quiet, was dark’ II and IV ‘wrapped 


up’ as used in eee = and a ‘covered, wrapped up the dead 
(sc. in a shroud)’?? Obviously the root denotes stillness or darkness 
not only of sea or wind or night, but also of death, and takes its colour 
from the context ; as then in the Arabic idiom, so in the Hebrew phrase, 
the context shows that the stillness or darkness of the grave is meant, 
and the proverb will denote ‘he shall die without instruction and sink 
into silence in the greatness of his folly’. 

Is Gunkel® right in saying that is woA/ cu stark in 
‘WW (Ps. xvii 9)? For the Hebr. 17” means not only ‘devastated’ 
places and ‘ despoiled’ or ‘ oppressed’ people as well as ‘ destroyed ’, i.e. 
‘killed’, individual persons, but it certainly has also beside the stronger 
the weaker sense of ‘ maltreated’*; and this sense is supported by the 
Eth. ARL (sadada) extrusit ; persecutus, insectatus, est, which is acommon 
meaning in the Ethiopic version of the O.T.° 

I have before now drawn attention to cases in which distinct roots are 
in danger of confusion through identity of form. The dictionaries already 
distinguish (perhaps wrongly) I my Q. ‘ was equal’ Py’. ‘levelled’ Hi. 
‘made like’ and II my Pi’. ‘put, made’. Now the verb in Ppa 783 
rnin "8 Owe’ (Hos. x 1) is usually entered under II my, and indeed 
itis just conceivable that 5 myer "5 may mean ‘it makes (i.e. puts forth, 
gets) fruit for itself’; but this root in neither its Hebrew nor its Aramaic 
form seems ever to be so used as to lend support to such an interpreta- 
tion.” It belongs rather to I mw; for the Arab. sy» I ‘was worth, 
equivalent’ II ‘levelled, equalized, completed’ IV ‘equalized’, VIII 
‘was straightened, symmetrical, complete ; was mature (sc. man)’, * was 
thoroughly cooked (sc. food), was ripe (sc. fruit)’’ shows precisely the same 


‘ Lane Arab.-Engl. Lex. 1i 330. 

* Lane op. eit. 1 iv. 1312-1313. 

* Prov. xix 26 (Pi‘.). 

® Dillmann Lex. Ling. Aeth. 346, whence it appears that it frequently represents 
the Hebr 599 (e.g. Jer. xvii 18; Ps. cxix 161; Eccl. 

* The Hebr. MWY ID (Hos. ix 16) does not justify such an interpretation, as 
the usage of the two roots is entirely different. 

Hava ‘ Arab,-Engl. Dict.’ 345-346 


5 In Psalmen 58. 
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semantic development. The verse therefore means ‘ Israel is a luxuriant 
vine, ripening its fruit’ or the like ; what is more, the LXX’s 4 Kapris 
airijs reflects some such translation. In NY (Is. xviii 
13), however, the verb is probably derived from an entirely different 
root ; for the supposed ellipse of wb) and the consequent translation of 
(*wE2) new as ‘1 quieted (myself)’, puts on II my an equally impossible 
meaning ; nor does "YB3 ‘ROOT "NY (Ps. cxxxi 2) support this inter. 
pretation, since it involves the same difficulty. ‘Ihe versions here offer 
no help ; may it be that there is a II] mw cognate with the Arab. «4! 
I ‘halted, stayed, tarried (in a place)’ and (sy5 ‘ was laid to rest, buried’, 
id 

whence are derived ‘guest; captive’ and ‘dwelling, lody- 
ing’?’ If so, it is probable that the Q. ought to be substituted for the 
Pi’. ; then the two passages may be translated ‘I tarried’ or ‘ waited till 
morning’ and ‘I stayed (at home) and kept myself quiet’ instead of 
‘going to and fro? in, i.e. being busy about’, great matters. 

The Vv is also difficult; for there are more verbs of this form 
than those given in the current dictionaries. First, there is the well-known 
"cv ‘kept’, about which, however, a few words will not be out of place, as 
there are certain passages where it has been generally misunderstood 
and the text has been needlessly altered. If in 22 %yy MANN"? 
(Hos. iv 10-11) the Q. is changed to the 
Py’. 720 and the séf pasiég shifted to the end of the preceding line, 
the rhythm of the passage is restored and the sense recovered, and 

may be read and translated 


‘and they eat and are not satisfied 
they play the whore and do not increase beyond measure; 
for they have forsaken Yahweh to cultivate whoredom, 

and wine and new wine take away (their) sense’ ; 
for there seems no reason, if sw7>3n nme means ‘those paying 
regard to lying vanities,’ why M2? awed may not mean ‘to pay regard 
to, assiduously to cultivate whoredom’. The Pi’. clearly has an intensive 
force, and the fact that the Acc. fummuru is used frequently of carefully 


* Hava of. cit, 74; Freytag op. ait. 1 235; s. Dozy S.D.A.1 167. 
® Thus there is an antithesis between ‘MD5M in v 1 and ‘HN in v 2; this is lost 


if nan is weakened to ‘I exercise myself* (R.V.) instead of «1 go to and fro’ in 
great matters. 


* Jon. ii 9. 
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regarding the name or divinity of a god, supports the analogous Hebrew 
usage; and the IITi theme is even applied to the tending of animals.' 
In this connexion it may be suggested that the Massoretes took Toe *y 
move (Ps, lix ro) to mean ‘I will keep my strength for thee’ (i.e. 
‘] will reserve all my energy for praising thee’),’ misunderstanding 
move as 7298 and in accordance with this altering an original 
into pox; for the Pesh.’s Joss? (which is an incorrect 
paraphrase of suggests an original ‘WY, which will have 
meant ‘(with) my strength will I assiduously regard (= pay honour 
to) thee’. Further, the LXX’s @vAdgw supports the M T.’s 
against the proposed AnMix (Olshausen). It may be added that the 
Hithpa’. appears as the passive form of this verb in Mipn WAM 
"OY (Mic. vi 16) which means ‘and the statutes of Omri are dili- 
gently regarded’,® so that Wellhausen’s "62M is hardly necessary. 
Second, there is probably “wow ‘raged’, which I have previously dis- 
cussed.* Third, there is "mw ‘cast out, rejected’, which has hitherto 
been recognized only in its Syriac form. The Acc. iummuru and 
bussuru are identified in a still unexplained passage in a syllabary’ but 
have not been found outside this document ; the only possible equation 
is that the latter is the Aram. 9103 Pe’. and Pa‘. and the Syr. saa Pa’. 
‘despised ’,* and that consequently the former is the Syr. saa Pa’. ‘sent, 


dismissed, discharged, rejected ’* (cp. Arab. II ‘discharged '"*). This 
last meaning of the Syriac verb is indeed rare, but definitely attested in 
the native dictionaries and occasionally found in literature: for example, 


in co Sx ‘on one who is utterly 


‘In ana Suimur sisé ‘to see to the careful tending of the horses’ (Rewlinson 
‘C.LW A. 4456). 

* As read by several MSS for M.T.’s WY. 

* Cp. Targ.’s qm Wy. i 

Cp. Ps. xxxiv 4, Ixix 6, lxxiii 18, Ixxxvi 9, ci 1, cxvi 6, IT, CAXXVI 
20, alg., for 4 introducing the acc. case. 

* Cp. Gen. i 14 for the syntax of the clauses as thus translated (s, Kautzsch & 
Cowley op. cit. § 145 0). 

In J. TLS. xxxii 361-363. 

Rawlinson of. cit. V 28 e-f 9. 

* Levy C W.T. 1 103-104; Payne-Smith Thes. Ling. Syr. Il 4219-4221. 

* Brockelmann of. cit. 787. 

® Lane of. cit. 1 iv tqne-ten5- It may be added that Hebrew has not 
| OO «bristled up’ but also 0 ‘ nailed’, hitherto recognized any in 
the Biblical WOOD ‘nail’ and the post-Biblical VOD (cP. Arab. yew) ‘nailed bet 
confirmed as having existed in the pre-Christian period by the LXX’s misrendering 
of YD ‘bristled up’ by «adhAwaor (Ps, xix 120) ; the two verbs perhaps belong to 
the same root, since bristling with nails is as good a figure as bristling hairs. 
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given up and (for whom) it is despaired’, where it represents rod May 
and despising pernicious pleasures’.* Such a root, found already in 
three Semitic languages, may be confidently expected also in Hebrew, 
where indeed it not only occurs but is actually recognized by the LXX, 
who render M733 YIN (Or) (Ps. xxvii 28) by 
cis tov aidva dywpoe (var. 
kai doeBav The variant 
8 éxdiwyPjrovra is especially important ; it supplies the missing subject, 
which has fallen out by haplography, thus incidentally setting right the 
rhythm (3+ 3 beats), and shows that the LXX knew “my ‘drove out’, 
while their pvAayOjoovra shows that they had the present M.T. before 
them but were bothered by 12v2. This verb may accordingly be ex- 
plained as an Aramaism, and the verse may be translated ‘for ever are 
{the wrong-doers) driven forth’ or ‘cast away and the seed of the 
wicked is cut off’. The facile alteration therefore of y2w) to YO) may 
be abandoned out of hand, in spite of the frequent confusion of 9 and > 
in MSS ; for the former can now be explained, and the latter is never 
translated éxduixew by the LXX. 

Two problems are at once opened up by privy 
Sr-ny by (Prov. xxviii 15) ; for both verbs seem to be wrongly translated, 
since ‘roaring’ and ‘ ranging’ (R.V.) are not parallel conceptions, and 
neither is exactly suitable to a wicked ruler. The Arab. a OF wt 
rugitt, vocem emisit gravi spiritu ana oe vehementer avidus cibi fuit, 
magna cum cupiditate deditus fuit,® however, indicate a meaning of the 
root which can be traced also in the Hebr. 073"; for the LXX render 
DA? by rewadv and ppw by dupav, thus aptly comparing the appetites of 
these beasts to the rapacity of a wicked ruler, and a similar meaning may 
be detected in v25 noniD ‘PRY (Ps. xxxviii 9) which means ‘I groaned 
by reason of the yearning * of my heart’. Here indeed the LXX have 
failed to recognize the root, but to do so removes a tautology and obvi- 
ates the alteration of ‘35 « my heart’ into wd ‘lion’ (Hitzig). It may 
be remarked, however, that this is probably not a case of two distinct 

* Lagarde Titus Bostrenus 634,_ 


Wright K.W.-D. 1574. 
* Cp. Pesh's 


2 Migne Patr. Gr. XVIII 1177 D. 


* Cp. Mic. vi 16, where the LXX render "DNL* by dganaOjoera: (in v. 15) - 
épudagas (in v. 16), showing again that they knew of, but were troubled by, this verb. 
* Freytag op. cit. 1V 346-347. 
* Cp. Arab. ings ‘insatiable desire, need, want’. 
* Is. v 29, 30; Ezek. xxiv 23; Prov. v 11, Xix 12, XxX 2. 
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roots but of the developement of a single root, since the roaring of wild 
animals is concomitant with hunger ; in both languages the usage of the 
root has passed through the same stages. Again, the LXX’s dupaw for 
pow’ appears to be approximately correct, as the same meaning suits 
both AN Mam WHE (Is. xxix 8), 
where they have és xevov 7Amwev and where it agrees with the parallel 
where they have xevyw. These considerations make it probable that 
pv means generally ‘empty’ and specifically, at any rate in the O.T., 
‘thirsty’; if so, it is probably of onomatopoeic origin like the Hebr. pp3 
‘was empty’ =the Arab. rT and <j ‘made a gurgling noise’.' 
There seem to be no cognate words in the sister-languages,’ but the 
Eth. TARR (tasag“ag"“a) ‘ coveted’* is not improbably a developement 
of the root. The Hebr. Amvn, however, cannot be connected with this 
root ; it means not so much ‘longing’ or ‘desire’ as ‘impulse’ or, in 
modern jargon, ‘ urge’, being clearly cognate with the Arab. jl. ‘drove, 
impelled, urged’. The Hithpalp. of this root appears in diam nisin 
MIM2 PePAY 2379 (Nah. ii 5), which means ‘the chariots rage in 
the streets, they are driven against one another in the broad ways’; the 
Arab. 335 ‘pressed one another’ is similarly used of sheep.‘ Then 
apparently a by-form of this py must be seen in ppv’ ‘ rushed (?)’, which 
occurs in wer (Jo. ii 9) and AOR} 
13 Sonn DK (Is. xxxiii 4) which mean respectively 
‘they rush (?) upon the city, they run upon the wall, they go up into the 
houses’ and ‘and your spoil shall be gathered as the locust gathers, as 
(with) the rushing of locust-swarms they shall rush (?) upon it’ ; but the 
translation rests purely on the context, being unsupported by external 
evidence. Finally, the Acc. §4gu ‘abundance’,’ as Haupt* has seen, 


Brown-Driver-Briggs ‘Hebr. Lex.’ 132; Hava of. cif. 

* The post-Bibl. Hebr, ppt? (Q., Hithpo’. and Nithpo’.) is derived from = 
(Jastrow ‘ Dict.’ II 1625 ; s. 1540). 

5 Dillmann op. cit. 359. 

Hava op. cit. 344-345. The Arab. or and simply 


‘expired’ (ep. Gl... ‘agony”) which lexicographers give under jl. ‘drove’ is 
really an entirely different root, from which come also the Acc. napitta suqqu 
(vVswq) ‘to strangle’ and the Hebr. ptm ‘choked’ (Jes. b. Sir. xxxi 19). The root 
of these is the Acc. sdgu ‘to be narrow’; hence come siigu (Pw) ‘street, lane’, of 
which the opposite is ribitw (iM) ‘the broad place’, and probably also sdqu and 
Sdgu (PAW) ‘thigh’. : 

* Rawlinson op. cit. V 28 g-h 61 (e-f 41), where hegallum ‘luxury’ is cited as 
synonym. 

* In ‘ Canticles’ 59 (s. Buhl of. ait. 815). 
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proves the existence of a to which both the ‘made 
to abound’' and the Hi. pwn ‘showed abundance, overflowed’? can 
be referred. Thus five Hebrew roots—I > ‘to drive, impel, urge’, 
II pve ‘to abound’, III pw ‘to be narrow’, I ppw ‘to be empty, thirsty ; 
to yearn’, II ppv’ ‘to rush (?)’—must be carefully distinguished. 

The “ev or Ye also requires and repays examination. In Mx 
POW (Ezek. xxvii 25) and MAY WH (Ps. 
5) it is difficult not to see the same VW ‘to travel’, used in the first 
passage in the literal and in the second in the metaphorical sense of the 
root. Already [nw is translated more or less rightly é«opoi cov by 
the LXX, and the Palm. and Jud.-Aram. and Syr. 


‘column (of travellers)’ as well as the Arab. ry ‘caravan ’* approxi- 
mately confirm some such translation of Ezekiel’s Min. The Arab. 


i. (ys) ‘travelled’, however, is used not only literally but connotes also 


metaphorically ‘ behaved’ in such and such a way, and ijn denotes not 
only a ‘ (military) expedition’ but also ‘mode of life’ or ‘conduct’’ 
which suggests that the Psalmist means not that ‘they (sc. the kings of 
the earth) shall sing in the ways of the Lord’ (R.V.), but ‘that they 
shall conduct themselves in the ways of Yahweh’. This gets rid of the 
difficulty that “3 "wv occurs only here and thus cuts away the ground 
from beneath the trite wre for me" (Graetz). A by-form of this 77 
may be seen in "ww* which occurs probably only once in the O.T. in 
‘DY (Ps. xcii 12), but which the Acc. (zw) 1i ‘to roam 
about’ II i ‘to slander’*® explains ; the connexion of thought between 
these two meanings is the same as that underlying the Hebr. $27 ‘slan- 


dered’ and >} ‘tale-bearing’ and the Arab. ‘maligner’ and 


‘backbiters’, since traders and travellers carry gossip round with them. 
Thus the Hebr. ¥& must have meant originally ‘travelling round’ and 
then has come to denote ‘ gad-about, malicious gossip, traducer’, or the 
like. In form it recalls 20 * backsliding’ and WM (= &M) ‘hastening’; 
but, as these are probably passive participles,’ the true form may rather 

Jo. ii 24 (Gk. and iv 13 (Gk. 

Ps. Ixv 10 (Gk. 

* Brockelmann of. ait. 774. 

Cp and so on. 

* Muss-Arnolt ‘C.D.A.L.’ 1105-6; s. Knudzton A.-7. II 1518. 


7 Bauer & Leander Hist. Gramm. d. Hebr. Spr.i § 56h”, where it is translated 
abgewichen, so too wn (=WM must probably have originally meant not so much 


‘hurrying’ as ‘ hurried’ (st vera lectio), In the same way (Mic. ii8) 
will mean ‘returned from war’ (si vera lectio). 


* Hava of. cit.* 346-347- 
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have been like D°D{2 ‘trampling down’ and ‘rising up’, which 
belong to the older (Phoenician) @-participles as opposed to the younger 
(Aramaic) a-participles.' However this may be, the clause clearly means 
‘and mine eye has seen (its delight) on my traducers’,? which nicely 
balances *7y (var. Probably, too, the common may 
be referred to the same root and denotes not ‘ (insidious) watcher’ but 
‘tradacer’, being a secondary formation of the same type as 221 * back- 
turning’. Indeed, it seems that YW ‘to watch’ probably nowhere 
connotes hostile action. ‘The only passage in which this sense can be 
plausibly postulated is “REX (Hos. xiii 7), which may 
equally well be translated ‘like a leopard I go to and fro by the way’; 
for the leopard ‘obtains its prey either by springing on it from an 
ambush .. . or by a stealthy stalk’.‘ Not so easy is the explanation of 
the verb in 7282 (Is. Ivii g), translated Kai 
év in one Gk. version® and 
in the Pesh. ; the basis of these is clearly not "w= "wv ‘to travel, to 
go to and fro’ but probably the Acc. Jardru ‘to be resplendent’, which 


also is cognate with the Arab. Po ‘was cheerful, rejoiced’* The 
Massoretic vocalization of course is that not of a geminate but of a 
hollow z-root, but these two classes of verbs are so freely confused that 


no stress can be laid on this point’; consequently, it is perfectly legiti-- 


mate to accept ‘and thou wast glistening with oil before the king’ as 
the true translation, which agrees admirably with the parallel clause. 

A similar error of confusion has led interpreters to try to explain 
in 9022 wieipnn (Zeph. ii 1) as a denominative verb 
from &P ‘chaff’, and to render the verbs by ‘gather yourselves together 
as chaff, yea gather (as) chaff’ or even ‘gather for yourselves stubble 
and become stubble’,* which is hardly satisfactory; for the first is 
excluded by the fact that chaff is always a figure for dispersion in the 
O.T.,’ the second because it hardly makes sense, inasmuch as ‘ gather 
stubble’ and ‘become stubble’ are incongruous figures as addressed to 
the same people. The interpretation in fact is a desperate endeavour 
to save the verb by the hint thrown out by DY 739 73 Pn nab p13 


' Bauer & Leander of. cit. § 56 f’. 

* Cp. ‘OP and so on for a similar use of the pronominal suffixes. 

* The only other passage cited for this sense is unintelligible Jer. v 
* Eneyel. Brit. XML ® Field op. ait. Il 543- 

* Cp. POW OW (Is. Ixi 3; Ps. xlv 8). 
Cp. Wer (Gen. xxvii 21) from (1D = VD (Kautzsch & Cowley of. ait. 7 r). 
* Stonehouse ap. Stonehouse and Wade ‘Zephaniah Nahum and Habakkuk ’ & 
* Cp. Is. xl 24, xli2; Jer. xiii 24; Ps. lxxxiii 14 (@P); Is, xviii 13, xxix 5, xli 15; 

Hos. xiii 3; Zeph. ii 2; Jb. xxi 18 (7). 
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(however this is explained) in the following verse. Nor do the Versi 

recognize this strange figure: thus the LXX have owvdy@yre xai owhé- 
Oyre and Symm. has ovdAéyyre ovvere,' while the Pesh. similarly has 
critic aesol?. In other words, they recognize an entirely different 


root, which is otherwise represented only by the Arab. 3 frahendo 
adduxit, propulit, impulit, collegit (opes) ; from this are derived (5 


and i. agmen and iti multitudo,? which suggest that the Hebr. 
wep may have meant ‘assembled’ or the like. As the Greek translators 
can hardly be supposed to have had any acquaintance with the Arabic 
language, it must be assumed that the root is far older than its first 
occurrence in Arabic literature. 

Surely Wet (Jud. ix 6) can mean nothing else than 
‘by a propped-up oak which ® is in Shechem ’; for the Ho. 297 is used 
in the same way as the Ho. in Tom ‘and the 
king was being propped up in the chariot’. Nothing can have been 
more natural than to have propped up a sacred tree, hallowed by long 
associations but collapsing through age or other cause, and indeed 
Palestine to-day bears witness to the custom® which can hardly be 
regarded as a modern invention (although I confess myself as yet unable 
to cite other instances from the ancient world). It may be added that 
the Versions, although they have failed to discover the meaning of the 
phrase, at any rate do not support the proposed maynn nbs (Moore) ; 
on the contrary, the LXX’s eraois supports the M.T.’s 3y0 hardly less 
than the proposed A3¥0, so far as it has any evidential value. 

I append a few emendations which I put forward as attempts to heal 
certain corrupt passages. As printed in Kittel’s Hebrew Bible 


(Ob.") is hopelessly unrhythmical (for the preceding verses have 3+2, 


* Possibly an error for ovvre (Field of. cit. I] 1013 n.). 

Freytag op. cit. 111 399. 

* Normally Wx attached to an indeterminate noun denotes ‘of such a kind that’ 
or ‘any... who’ or ‘any ... which’ (Kautzsch & Cowley op. af 1554), but there 
are a few cases where it means simply ‘who’ or ‘ which’ and introduces a clause 
qualifying such a noun in a purely descriptive manner so as to make it semi-deter- 
minate (e.g. Gen, xix 8; and Jud, xxi 12, where, however, the numbers may be 
regarded as determining the nouns; cp. Rost, Damaskusschrift | 11, where yo 
means a boundary which men of old had set’) 

* 1 Ki. xxii 45. 

Frohnmeyer & Benzinger (Bilderatlas eur Bibelkunde p. 187, no. 491) give 
illustration showing Abraham’s Oak at Hebron propped up with posts. 
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the following verses have 3+ 3 beats), while both Jond and sp are 
uncertain of explanation as they stand. The LXX omit yond, although 
it must somehow conceal the subject of “wo 1", while Symm.’s oi 
cwerbiovrés vor and Theod.’s dprov confirm it, and the Pesh.’s lene, 
ame yoda? also represents it. None of 
the proposed emendations really make sense: for yond (Halévy) can 
hardly mean anything else than ‘they who eat thee’ (not ‘thy fellow- 
eaters’), and qro"nd (van Hoonacker) ‘thine associates’ fails because 
it assigns to the Syr. paw a sense which it appears not to have 
(although |LclaauX coniunctio suggests that it is not absolutely impossible), 
and the explanation of ond as ‘thy kin’ (Béttcher, after the Arab. 


ics) ‘blood relations ’) is unlikely because the context indicates not 
internal but external enmity. I suggest therefore yond cond) 1 ‘they 
who have eaten thy bread’,’ i.e. who ought to be bound by ties of 
hospitality *; and the compound phrase has the advantage of balancing 
more nicely the parallel subjects and of fitting more easily into the 
thythmical scheme. Then the final 13 773n }'N belongs to v. 8, whence 
it has been displaced by wy "AD ANIM, which is due to confusion 
with wy WW at the end of v. 9. Thus these verses may be read in 
arhythm of 4+ 4 followed by 3 +43 beats: 
55 
‘To the border all thy confederates do drive thee, 
thy peaceful friends deceive thee, prevail over thee, 
{they that have eaten) thy bread lay a net (?) beneath thee. 
Shall it not be in that day, saith the Lord, 
that I will destroy the wise men from Edom 
and there shall be no understanding therein, 
and thy warriors shall be dismayed, O Teman, 
that every one may be cut off from mount Esau.’ 
If 


Three other corrupt passages seem to be more easily put right. 
the ugly and overloaded 
2 Cp. yond sya (Sir. ix 16). 


* Cp. Gen. xxxi 54; Exod, xxiv 11; 2 Sam. iii 20-31. 


' Cp. Prov. iv 17, xxiii 6; also ix 5. 
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(Ps. vi 11) is altered to 

the required rhythm of 3 + 3 beats (cp. v. ro) is restored ; the similarity 
of 12u”" to ww, which is hardly required twice, is the cause of the 
duplication, and this is reflected in the LXX’s translation, which dupli- 
cates not only 13° but also wr (although several MSS omit it on the 
first occurrence). For the impossible and much discussed 

‘Mipyy2 
(Ps. xlii rr) I tentatively suggest 


‘like a murderer hacking my bones 
mine adversaries slash me with taunts.’ 

This suggestion restores both sense and rhythm by assuming nothing 
more than the loss of two letters by haplography ; further, yn seems 
a suitable verb as it is used of hewing Rahab in pieces,’ and the Acc. 
harapu ‘to cut’ shows that the underlying idea of the Hebr. 90 is 
that of cutting, used metaphorically of slashing attacks or sharp’ taunts 
aimed at a man.‘ In other words, as a murderer savagely hacks in 
pieces his victim’s bones, so the Psalmist’s enemies slash or cut him 
with their taunts. For the awkward and unrhythmical 


meaning 


TN) 
(Ps. xliii 4) the simplest remedy is to read 


The substitution of onde for mm is of course due to the editorial 
redaction of Book II of the Psalms ; the erroneous v5» mmo’ has been 
caused by the faulty recollection of the well-known Sey) anoe’,® although 
one Hebrew MS already has *nnew. Neither bx nor 
actually occur, but the possibility of both is attested by many similar 
phrases with both 5x* and onde.” 


* Aquila and several Hebrew MSS have MY¥7D. 
* Is. lig; cp. Hos. vi s. 3 Cp. Syr. reyes ‘cutting, sharp’. 


* Cp. Hebr. Sp ‘rent’ and Arab. 7 ‘rent’ both literally and metaphorically 
(Ps. xxxv 15). 


* Is. xvi 10; Jer. xlviii 33; Jo. i 16; cp. Ps. xlv 16. 

* Cp. Ps, xlii (wn 

* Cp. Ps. iva xviii 47, Xxv 5, xxvii g ("YU xliii 2 (WO 
16 'N), lix 1S CDM Ixxxviii 2 
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In conclusion, then, I wish to draw attention to the light thrown on 
the vocabulary within the knowledge of the LXX translators, which 
seems to embrace many roots now known only in the Accadian (723, II 
and II] pe) and Aramaic (III or Arabic (wep, I me’, oma, I 
vocabularies. The obvious inference is not that they were acquainted 
with these languages but that they knew many Hebrew words which 
died out in the post-Christian period and whose very meanings therefore 
were forgotten. One of the tasks of modern research is to recover so 
many as possible of these words. 


Corrections 


In a previous article’ I attempted to explain in WIT 
(Zech. xi 16) by the Arab. 25 tumu/tuavit et confluxit ; this, however, 
agrees ill with wp3. In any case parallelism requires the fem. Myx, 
which is actually found in one Hebrew MS.? May not this be a corruption 
of "37 ‘which is broken’ by a comparison with Micah’s nybyn mo 
(PIN) A¥IPR AMIN; for that which is harmed will be 
unable to return home and so will require to be sought ? Oddly enough, 
too, the LXX render and by two phrases meaning 
roughly the same thing, the former by 16 écxoprwpévov and the latter by 
ots drwordpuyy, in both cases guessing the meaning from somewhat 
similar contexts. If then mysan is accepted, the error may be explained 
as due to the fact that the Ni. of yy is found nowhere else ; but this is 
hardly a serious objection, as that of ys" occurs in several places. 
Here too, I must admit an oversight; for 1 have recently discovered 
that Michaelis * has anticipated me by a couple of centuries in detecting 
a connection between the Hebr. 382 and the Arab. W.ai ‘gave pain’ in 
this passage. 

In the same article,® in discussing ‘27772 "OX ‘22 (Ct. i 6) I said of 
‘m2 that ‘ the Q. already occurs in the O.T., and the Pi. is justified by the 
N. Hebr. 32 with the acc. case’; as, however, in the passage there 
discussed it is followed by 3, the Pi’. *¥2 of the M.T. ought probably 
to be corrected to the Q. 112 after the Aram. ‘3 ‘snorted at 


a 
G. R. Driver. 


‘In J.7.S. XXXIV 378. 2 Kennicott Vet. Test. Hebr. 11 229. 


* Mic. iv 6 (ep. Sellin Zwalfprophetenbuch 1 33°). 
* Bibl. Hebr. (1720), ad locum. 6 In J.7.S. XXXIV 380-381. 
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THE PSEUDO-ATHANASIAN SERMO MAIOR DE 
FIDE 


In his edition of the Greek fragments of the pseudo-Athanasian 
Sermo maior de fide,’ Schwartz claimed that the original title of the work 
was attested by Facundus’* and the dogmatic florilegium in Vat. gr. 
1431,” mpos Avrioyxeis Other titles current in Greek were, 
6 wepi Adyos 6 peiLwv and 6 Adyos Soypatixds. The former may 
indicate a contrast with the éx@eouw wiorews which is cited in the flori- 
legium in cod. Laur. iv 23 as 4 epi riorews puxpods Adyos * but it is worth 
pointing out that there is a curious confusion in the quotations from 
the Sermo maior and those from the De Jncarnatione (P. G. xxv, 96 ff.) 
in the Laurentian florilegium and that the De /ncarnatione is entitled 
wepi tiorews there and in Ambrosiana 515 D, sup.’ The title  Adyos 
Soyparixds is found in the Doctrina patrum * and was regularly used by 
Severus.’ 

Decisive support for the view that the Sermo was originally a letter 
addressed to the church at Antioch comes from an Armenian Athanasian 
corpus preserved in Vienna, Bibliothek der Mechitaristen, Codd. 629 
and 648. ‘This collection consists of two parts, one of which contains 
translations made by Stephen of Siunik (early eighth century), the other 
of earlier versions of works ascribed to Athanasius. In describing this 
corpus (//arvard Theological Review, xxiv, pp. 43 ff.), I failed to recognize 
among the earlier group of translations the complete text of the Sermo 
maior under the heading: Gir yantiok’acwocn ekeleci: yatags sanasan 
Astowacabanowt'ean ew lowcman taric, sor asaceal enddimamartic 
Ariosin hetewo'acn herjowacoc ast iwreang mate: ‘ Letter to the church 
of the Antiochenes, concerning diverse works of theology and exegesis 
which he addressed to the hostile (and) in their opinions heretical 


' E Schwartz,‘ Der sg. Sermo maior de fide des Athanasius’, Sitsungsherchie 
der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1924, 6. Abhandlung, Pp. 54- 

* Pro defensione trium capitulorum, xi 2 (P. L. Ixvii 798, 799)- 

* E. Schwartz, ‘ Codex Vaticanus gr. 1431, eine antichalkedonische Sammlung 
aus der Zeit Kaiser Zenos’, Abhandlungen der bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, xxxii, 6, Miinchen 1927, p. 36. 

* Schwartz Sermo maior Fr. 48 p. 16. 

* Schwartz Sermo maior pp. 41-42. 

* Doctrina patrum, xiii 10, ed. Diekamp ; cf. Schwartz Sermo maior Pp. 54 

? The evidence is found in the Contra Grammaticum of Severus, preserved in 
Syriac. The quotations from the Sermo maior have been collected by J. Lebon, 
* Le Sermo maior de fide pseudo-athanasien’, Muséon, xxxviii, pp. 242 ff. The title 
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followers of Arius.’ Subsequent comparison of the text with the Greek 
and Syriac fragments of the Sermo maior \eaves no doubt as to its 
identification. ‘The whole of the awkward title can hardly go back to the 
Greek, but it is possible that tiv Tov Avrioyeiwy éxxAnoiav 
was an early alternative to 4 rpds Avrwyxeis érurroAyj. The appearance 
of the Sermo maior in this collection is one of many instances where 
Armenian literature not only adds to our knowledge of early Christian 
Greek literary tradition, but has preserved in full an important text 
which has survived in Greek only in fragmentary form.’ 
R. P. Casey. 


THE SALOMITES (/.7.S. xxxv 287 ff) 


In the Provost of Eton’s entertaining account of the twelfth-century 
‘Salomites’ he speaks of the statement about Joseph in line 4 of the 
verses quoted on p. 291 as ‘unaccountably absurd ', thereby endorsing 
the criticism of Prior Maurice of Kirkham that it was /rivo/um et hacte- 
nus inauditum. But although Maurice must have found /raér in his 
text, the author of the verses can surely have only written pafer. With 
this correction his statement is quite intelligible (whatever we think of 
his quantities) : 

Virque prior Joochim genuit domini genetricem, 

Hac sponsa Joseph pater domini decoratur. 
i.e. Joseph, as having the Lord’s mother for his spouse, himself bears 
(Le. in certain well-known passages of scripture) the honourable title of 
the Lord’s father. Ciement C, J. Weep. 


‘ An edition of the Armenian text with translation will form an early volume of 
Studies and Documents. 
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The Laws of Plato, translated into English by A. E. Taytor, MA, 
D.Litt. LL.D. (J. M. Dent & Sons, 1934.) 


THe Laws are coming into their own again; modern piatonists 
incline to advance them above all Plato’s works ; and here is a timely 
version and introduction from a great platonist. The introduction cor- 
responds, often word for word, with what Dr Taylor gave eight years 
ago in Plato the man and his work: some paragraphs are modified, 
some expanded for the sake of clearness. Some pages are added in 
which the influence of the Zaws is freshly sketched from Aristotle to 
the nineteenth century: very delightfully Dr Taylor tells how ‘to 
Ruskin, that anima naturaliter Platonica, the Laws made a special 
appeal, as we see from the incorporation of long and important passages 
into Fors Clavigera, itself, perhaps, the most Platonic of great modem 
works on “ politics” in the noble Hellenic Sense’. 

As translator Dr Taylor records debts to Dr England, Dr R. G. 
Bury, Mr Lorimer. He does not mention Jowett, who no doubt 
belongs to a bygone age. As R.V. of New Testament prevails over 
A.V. in virtue of the truer text that underlies it, so Dr Taylor depends 
now upon the text of Burnet. And yet, as there are some who yeam 
for the cadences of A.V., so there will be some who have grown into 
the unaffected manly style of Jowett and who will call the old wine 
good. Now and then Dr Taylor is not quite lucid. Some of those 
obscurities are probably due to the printer; so ‘then’ for ‘than’ 
at bottom of p. 100, ‘exercises’ for ‘exercise’ in middle of p. 110; 
and it would be superfluous to recognize his generally exact and happy 
accuracy. And he too uses a fine style; idiosyncratic, though jus 
reminiscent of the classic English moralists who expressed philosophy 
in the homely phrases of wise-hearted men of the world: he renders 
fairly those bits of gloomy magnificence which distinguish the Laws 
from the Aepudlic ; and one of the pleasant surprises which await some 
of his readers will be a re-discovery of the later platonic wit, stately but 
kindly still. 

Are the Zaws an old man’s farewell, a disillusioned compromise? 
Are we to bear Ep. vii in mind while we study the dialogue? Or may 
we probe deep, and re-meditate, and perhaps discern a rounding up of 
a consistent course of one indefatigable dialectic, the final develope 
ment of Henry Jackson’s formula, ¢v = roAAa = dyabév? Or must we 
be content with Dr Taylor's limitation ?—‘ The dialogue adds little of 
importance to our knowledge of Plato as a thinker on metaphysics and 
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the philosophy of the sciences ; it is the one work which gives us the 
full measure of Plato the practical thinker and the originator of so 
much that is best in the “institutions of modern civilization ” ’. 


Y a-til deux sources de la religion et de la morale?, by AL¥reD Lotsy. 
(Emile Nouroy, Paris, 1933.) 


In these 200 pages M. Loisy criticizes the sequel to Z’Evolution 
eréatrice which M. Bergson has written under the title quoted. M. Berg- 
son distinguishes morality and religion as kindred influences which start 
together, run separate courses, and rejoin in final absolute religion. 

Here we come upon the two sources, the theme of M. Loisy’s criti- 
cism. For there are two kinds of moral religion: one ‘static’, which is 
‘prudential’ in origin and aim, safeguard of social order, forming tribal 
and national cults ; another ‘dynamic’, touching individual consciences 
and therefore capable of universal extension, mystic in origin, flowing 
from and aspiring to the infinite God of love, destined to perfection and 
already manifest in the absolute quality of the Christian faith. 

Thus M. Bergson. But Loisy denies this absolute. He detects in 
Bergson’s mystic source the an vital of L’@volution créatrice, the 
dynamic mystery of that poem of cosmogony transformed into the fancy 
of this poem of the soul. The historian appeals to facts of history from 
the scheme of the philosopher, to plain experience wherein the absolute 
has never been comprehended ; there has never been but one source of 
all religion, and that source is the genuinely mystic touch of the divine 
on all mankind, not the limited abnormal privilege which Bergson finds 
completed in Jesus Christ and the faith of the Gospel. 

The real mystic, says M. Loisy, thinks not to become God, but to 
commune intimately with God. He desires this not as guarantee of 
immortality or as a means to any boon. He ‘rathers nothing’, but 
enjoys God and ensues peace and goodwill to man. And that is the 
pure source which ennobles all religion, yet in its purity has never yet 
completely emerged in the temporal stream of life: though even this, 
the true religion, may be discerned— so God reveals his very godhead— 
@ travers all the religions in which man’s unceasing aspiration has 
directed him towards goodwill and peace. 

Is this a mere revival of the ‘religion of humanity’? Compare 
M. Loisy with his predecessors in that line and see how the idea of 
God—the adoration which he terms resfect- has deepened, fructified, 
simplified, and quickened towards its unison. Compare M. Loisy with 
M. Bergson even, and see how either is moved by the warfare and 
obduracy and misery of mankind to what variety of pity and of hope. 
Loisy and Bergson; priest and kaiser; serf and savant—one source 
indeed of religion refreshes all, and that source is divine. There is the 
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charm of this treatise. To watch such a pair ‘at tierce and quart of mind 
with mind’ is pretty pastime ; to admire the generosity, unworldliness, 
and loyalty of both in the following of their Lord warms the readers 
heart ; while he wonders—Aonesta pracfando—whether Loisy the critical 
knows rather better than Bergson the neo-orthodox what Christianity 
is, and Loisy the historian rather better than Bergson the philosopher 


how strait is the boundary of metaphysics. A. Natrne. 


The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, translated into English, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Burton Scorr Easton. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1934.) 


THE advertisement on the ‘jacket’ of this book describes it as ‘the 
first English translation and the first attempt at a critical edition in any 
language of what Harnack justly called “the richest source that we 
possess in any form” for the earliest church polity’. It may be the 
first English translation in the sense that it includes a translation of the 
Verona Latin fragments; the document was translated three times 
over—from the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Sahidic versions—by the late 
Mr George Horner. A ‘critical edition’ the book itself hardly claims 
to be, though it appears to rest on a careful study of the textual sources 
and certainly reflects a high degree of competence on the part of its 
author. It contains only 106 not very closely printed pages, exclusive 
of the Index, and rarely quotes a phrase in Greek or Latin ; it lacks, 
moreover, that kind of textual discussion which we associate with the 
term ‘critical edition’. In reality it is an able piece of popularization, 
and as such achieves its end and is very welcome. 

The book opens with an Introduction of thirty-two pages in which 
first of all suggestions are offered as to the origin and causes of the 
earliest ecclesiastical legislation; then there is a brief review of the 
early Church Order literature ; then a sketch of Hippolytus, the man, 
drawn from his Philosophumena; and finally, an account of the 
Apostolic Tradition and the sources for its text. The translation 
occupies pp. 33-61, variants of the several textual authorities being 
indicated, in English, in the footnotes. The third part of the book is 
entitled ‘Notes’; which Notes are concerned hardly at all with 
critical or textual points, but take the form of a running explanation, 
concise and almost didactic in tone, of the various topics of legislation 
contained in the document. Leaving aside questions in which different 
lines of approach necessarily lead to different conclusions, I venture 
now to offer some remarks on a few points of detail. 

To speak of the Didache as ‘ incorporated into the Didascalia’ (p- 9) 
is a large over-statement: a limited use of the former in the latter 
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document can be demonstrated, nothing more. In the note on the 
same page, side by side with the reference to Prof. Muilenburg I miss 
one to the late Dr Armitage Robinson, who in these latter days was 
the first to reassert the dependence of the Didache on the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 

On p. 12 it is said that Chapters 1-2 of Book viii of the Apostolic 
Constitutions ‘are now generally held to utilize a lost work of Hippo- 
lytus, Concerning Gifts’. If this be still the general view, I must still 
count myself a dissenter from it. The treatise Ve Donattonibus men- 
tioned in the prologue of the Apostolic Tradition must have had some 
connexion in thought and matter with the contents of its sequel ; but 
I do not see how the Iepi yaprydrww of A.C, viii 1-2 connects itself 
with our document as an introductory or preliminary treatise ; the 
charismata there treated of are primarily miraculous powers possessed 
by private individuals, whereas the original work of Hippolytus would 
seem to have dealt with the prophetic and hierarchic gifts bestowed 
under the Old Law and leading up to the Christian ministry. In his 
prologue Hippolytus thus briefly summarizes the argument of his fore- 
going treatise: ‘quanta quidem Deus a@ frincipio secundum propriam 
voluntatem praestitit hominibus, offerens stbi eam imaginem quae aber- 
raverat.’ It is significant that the words here italicized are omitted in 
A.C. viii 3, where the prologue is being worked over. In forming a 
conjecture as to the line of treatment followed by Hippolytus in his 
preliminary treatise our best guide will probably be Irenaeus, who may 
have been his guide also. See //aer. iv 34. 2 and what follows as far 
as 42.1. After speaking at length of prophecy and other gifts enjoyed 
by O.T. worthies, as leading up to Christ and the new dispensation, 
Irenaeus comes at last to the Christian ministry : ‘Quapropter eis qui in 
ecclesia sunt presbyteris obaudire oportet, his qui successionem habent 
ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus ; qui cum episcopatus successione 
charisma veritatis certum secundum placitum Patris acceperunt’ (iv 
40. 2); and again: ‘Ubi igitur charismata Domini posita sunt, ibi 
discere oportet veritatem, apud quos est ea quae est ab apostolis ecclesiae 
successio’ (iv 42. 1). In iv 42. 4 he asks for a lenient judgement of 
the shortcomings of those (like David, Solomon, and others) ‘qui 
praecesserunt nos in charismatibus veteres’. If this conjecture be in 
the main correct, we have a sufficient explanation of the abrupt begin- 
ning and legal method of the Afostolic Tradition, which some have 
found difficulty in associating with Hippolytus the theologian and com- 
mentator ; it has lost its introduction, in which the theory and theology 
of the Christian ministry had already been expounded. 

Dr Easton rightly, as I believe, interprets the words of the prologue, 
‘propter eum qui nuper inventus est per ignorantiam lapsus vel error 
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charm of this treatise. To watch such a pair ‘ at tierce and quart of mind 
with mind’ is pretty pastime ; to admire the generosity, unworldliness, 
and loyalty of both in the following of their Lord warms the reader's 
heart ; while he wonders—Aonesta pracfando—whether Loisy the critical 
knows rather better than Bergson the neo-orthodox what Christianity 
is, and Loisy the historian rather better than Bergson the philosopher 


how strait is the boundary of metaphysics. A. Naigye. 


The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus, translated into English, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Burton Scorr Easton. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1934.) 


THE advertisement on the ‘jacket’ of this book describes it as ‘the 
first English translation and the first attempt at a critical edition in any 
language of what Harnack justly called “the richest source that we 
possess in any form” for the earliest church polity’. It may be the 
first English translation in the sense that it includes a translation of the 
Verona Latin fragments; the document was translated three times 
over—from the Ethiopic, Arabic, and Sahidic versions—by the late 
Mr George Horner. A ‘critical edition’ the book itself hardly claims 
to be, though it appears to rest on a careful study of the textual sources 
and certainly reflects a high degree of competence on the part of its 
author. It contains only 106 not very closely printed pages, exclusive 
of the Index, and rarely quotes a phrase in Greek or Latin ; it lacks, 
moreover, that kind of textual discussion which we associate with the 
term ‘critical edition’. In reality it is an able piece of popularization, 
and as such achieves its end and is very welcome. 

The book opens with an Introduction of thirty-two pages in which 
first of all suggestions are offered as to the origin and causes of the 
earliest ecclesiastical legislation; then there is a brief review of the 
early Church Order literature ; then a sketch of Hippolytus, the man, 
drawn from his Pilosophumena; and finally, an account of the 
Apostolic Tradition and the sources for its text. The translation 
occupies pp. 33-61, variants of the several textual authorities being 
indicated, in English, in the footnotes. ‘The third part of the book is 
entitled ‘Notes’; which Notes are concerned hardly at all with 
critical or textual points, but take the form of a running explanation, 
concise and almost didactic in tone, of the various topics of legislation 
contained in the document. Leaving aside questions in which different 
lines of approach necessarily lead to different conclusions, I venture 
now to offer some remarks on a few points of detail. ; 

To speak of the Didache as ‘ incorporated into the Didascalia’ (p. 9) 
js a large over-statement: a limited use of the former in the latter 
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document can be demonstrated, nothing more. In the note on the 
same page, side by side with the reference to Prof. Muilenburg I miss 
one to the late Dr Armitage Robinson, who in these latter days was 
the first to reassert the dependence of the Didache on the Epistle of 
Barnabas. 

On p. 12 it is said that Chapters 1-2 of Book viii of the Apostolic 
Constitutions ‘are now generally held to utilize a lost work of Hippo- 
lytus, Concerning Gifts’. If this be still the general view, I must still 
count myself a dissenter from it. The treatise De Donationtbus men- 
tioned in the prologue of the Apostolic Tradition must have had some 
connexion in thought and matter with the contents of its sequel ; but 
I do not see how the [epi yapwrpdrww of A.C, viii 1-2 connects itself 
with our document as an introductory or preliminary treatise ; the 
charismata there treated of are primarily miraculous powers possessed 
by private individuals, whereas the original work of Hippolytus would 
seem to have dealt with the prophetic and hierarchic gifts bestowed 
under the Old Law and leading up to the Christian ministry. In his 
prologue Hippolytus thus briefly summarizes the argument of his fore- 
going treatise: ‘quanta quidem Deus a frincifio secundum propriam 
voluntatem praestitit hominibus, offrens sibi eam imaginem quae aber- 
raverat.’ It is significant that the words here italicized are omitted in 
AC. viii 3, where the prologue is being worked over. In forming a 
conjecture as to the line of treatment followed by Hippolytus in his 
preliminary treatise our best guide will probably be Irenaeus, who may 
have been his guide also. See Haer. iv 34. 2 and what follows as far 
as 42.1. After speaking at length of prophecy and other gifts enjoyed 
by O.T. worthies, as leading up to Christ and the new dispensation, 
Irenaeus comes at last to the Christian ministry : ‘Quapropter eis qui in 
ecclesia sunt presbyteris obaudire oportet, his qui successionem habent 
ab apostolis, sicut ostendimus; qui cum episcopatus successione 
charisma veritatis certum secundum placitum Patris acceperunt’ (iv 
49. 2); and again: ‘Ubi igitur charismata Domini posita sunt, ibi 
discere oportet veritatem, apud quos est ea quae est ab apostolis ecclesiae 
successio’ (iv 42. 1). In iv 42. 4 he asks for a lenient judgement of 
the shortcomings of those (like David, Solomon, and others) ‘qui 
praecesserunt nos in charismatibus veteres’. If this conjecture be in 
the main correct, we have a sufficient explanation of the abrupt begin- 
ning and legal method of the A/fostolic Tradition, which some have 
found difficulty in associating with Hippolytus the theologian and com- 
mentator ; it has lost its introduction, in which the theory and theology 
of the Christian ministry had already been expounded. 

Dr Easton rightly, as I believe, interprets the words of the prologue, 
‘propter eum qui nuper inventus est per ignorantiam lapsus vel error 
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et eos qui ignorant’, as an allusion to the ‘school’ of Callistus in 
Rome (pp. 25, 65). ‘That school is represented in the Philosophumena 
as carrying on the heresy of Noetus, and its chief characteristics, 
according to Hippolytus, were modernity and ignorance. Hence 
I should be tempted to retranslate the above words: dd rd veo 
dyvolas Kai Tois dvoyrous. Both in 
the ¢. Noefum and in the Philos. we find Hippolytus playing on the 
name Noetus: dAda dy cai Noyris voet . . . ef Noyrds ui) (¢. Noet. 3); 
Noyros voov 8); and in the Philos. the followers of Noetus are 
described as ‘d)voyrovs Nonrot (ix 10), and Callistus himself 
as 6 dvénros Kai (ix 12). 

‘The Latin codex. now at Verona, is a palimpsest, probably of the 
sixth century’ (p. 28). But on the first leaf, left blank by the original 
copyist, a list of consuls from A.D. 439 to 486 is added, which is con- 
tinued in another hand to a.p. 494. Hence there can be little doubt 
that the Latin copy was made not later than the last quarter of the filth 
century: so C, H. Turner and A. Wilmart. 

For the translation the Latin is followed, where extant, except in two 
or three passages of which the Greek happens to be preserved in the 
Epitome of A.C. viii; elsewhere the Sahidic forms the basis. Dr 
Easton does not note that the prayer over first-fruits (p. 52) is to be 
found in the Greek Euchologies (cf. 7. 7: S. xix pp. 132 ff). The Greek 
of a number of other small pieces may be restored from A.C. viii. In 
Ep. xxii 13 (cf. A.C. viii 32. 13), and there alone, I believe that we 
have in its original form and place (at the end of a section on the 
catechumenate) an ordinance which in A.C has been enlarged and 
removed to quite a different context. ‘The clause in question stands 
thus in Ep. /oc. dav 8% dovAw ravoiate 
droBaddérbw, with which compare what Hippolytus says of Callistus in 
Philos. ix 12 ad fin. («ai yap wai yuvativ In AC 
viii 34. 13 the ordinance is placed, very strangely, at the end of a 
section on prayer, thus: muords SovAow cvvapbévres ide 
ordabwoav 4 droBaddécOwoay, and in the same context and form i 
reappears in Ep. xxiv 13—there taken over from A.C. I have little 
doubt that the epitomator of A.C. viii, who had an independent 
knowledge of the Apostolic Tradition and took from it (as every one 
now recognizes) his text of the bishop’s ordination prayer and of the 
section on the lector, drew from the same source the clause in Ep. xxi 
13; and this in spite of the fact that it does not appear in the Oriental 
versions (cf. Easton p. 43 |. 5): the Latin, unfortunately, is not extant 
here. If this be so, we have here a noteworthy addition to the evidence 
which connects our document with Hippolytus. , 

The translation of the Latin (of the Sahidic I cannot speak) 
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usually quite adequate where the text is straightforward ; and where 
there are difficulties allowance must be made for differences of view as 
to how the text should be restored. A sentence in the middle of the 
prologue might have been better managed if the conjecture of E. von 
der Goltz and Dr Frere had been adopted—the Latin ‘quae catectsat 
ad ecclesias’ is hardly capable of translation (cf. on this point /. 7: S. 
xxii p. 360). In the doxologies to the prayers the Latin has a remark- 
able feature which deserved at least to be mentioned ; it reads, every- 
where I think, ‘per quem tibi gloria ..., patri ef filio cum sancto 
spiritu.. ..’. In the translation the words ‘patri et filio’ are dis- 
regarded, even where the general rule is laid down: ‘In omni vero 
benedictione dicatur: Tibi gloria, patri et filio . ..’; so that on p. 37 
we read: ‘ But in every blessing shall be said: Glory be to thee, with 
[the] Holy Spirit. ..’! In a note on p. 33 Dr Easton explains his 
treatment of the doxologies: ‘The doxologies suffer probably more 
than any other phrases by transmission. The translation given follows 
no text precisely but represents what seems to be the most likely 
original form.’ But surely in so important and uncertain a matter it 
would have been better to follow the best available authority for the 
text and then if necessary register a caveat in the notes. Personally 
I incline to think that the Latin faithfully renders the original, and 
that the addition of ‘ patri et filio’ together in apposition to ‘tibi’, while 
‘cum sancto spiritu’ follows separately, may be an attempt on the part 
of Hippolytus to express his own theology of the Holy Trinity: cf. 
especially ¢. Moet. 14, where he speaks of the Father and the Son as 
rpécwra dv0, and then of ‘the grace of the Holy Spirit’ as olxovopiay 
tpirmv. He ends the chapter with these words: dud yap rpuddos 
tavrns mwarip dofdLera” rarip yap vids troinow, mveipa 
édavépwoey: ‘The Father willed, the Son ferformed, the Spirit mans- 
fested’—a passage which it might be well to remember in interpreting 
the last clause in the eucharistic prayer of the Apostolic Tradition, 
which Dr Easton regards as ‘the first known instance of what is 
technically known as the “ invocation” [sc. of the Holy Spirit}, uni- 
versal in Eastern liturgies’ (pp. 71-72). R. H. Connouty. 


Essentials in the Development of Religion, by }. E. TURNER, M.A,, Ph.D. 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1934-) 

It is announced that this book contains a survey and an analysis, 
from the combined standpoint of philosophical principles and psycho- 
logy, of religious experience in its generality. But what is presented is 
not what is usually understood to be analysis of religious experience, 
VOL. XXXV, Dd 
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either as it is er/ebt bv its experients or as it is reflectively known about 
by the external epistemologist. The author would establish that teligion 
consists in simultaneous reactivity of the affective, conative, and cogni- 
tive elements of mentality and in the equality of their operativeness, 
It is remarked that the securing of this equality of function is a difficult 
matter, and it is confessed that the equality does not obtain in all 
religions and religious experiences: so the desired definition is tacitly 
admitted not to be comprehensive. Waiving the more doubtful com. 
ponents of the writers’ definition, one may say that the truth contained 
in it is the familiar fact that religion appeals to ‘the whole man’. But 
neither this fact nor the fact—which Dr Turner seems to regard as 
equivalent to the substance of his definition—that ‘religion affects the 
whole life’ suffices to distinguish religious experience from other kinds 
of experience, or to indicate what it is that makes religion sud generis. 
Religion may be characterized by, and in that sense may be said to &, 
‘totality of response’; but not every experience characterized by such 
‘totality’ can be said to be religious, if the word ‘religious’ is to bear 
its usual significance. The remaining component in Dr Turners 
definition of religion is the assertion that the object evocative of 
religious response is ‘the universe taken as a whole’. It is generally 
agreed that the uniqueness of religious experience is derived solely from 
the uniqueness of the object (real or ideal) which elicits response; but 
the history of religion affords little ground for the statement that the 
religious object is the universe ‘taken’ [by whom ?] as a whole. 
Another doctrine of Dr Turner’s, also influential on the tenor of his 
thought as a whole, is that the morality of such ideals as we call moral 
is derived from their identity [= agreement ?] with the principle that 
the supreme determinant of action and the final goal of conduct are 
constituted by the furtherance of the dynamic developement of the 
universe. From the moral agent’s point of view this furtherance does 
not enter into the determinants of his moral valuations or prescribe his 
end : indeed, in general, he has no notion of the dynamic develope- 
ment of the universe. If the word ‘is’, in this assertion as to what 
morality is, were used in the sense which it assumes in such a saying as 
‘to work is to pray’ the assertion would presuppose that we have 
certain knowledge as to the cosmic process such as we are never likely 
here to possess. If, on the other hand, ‘is’ is to be taken literally 
rather than rhetorically, the difference between what is and what ought 
to be seems to be obliterated and ethics to be reduced to cosmology. 
Dr Turner reminds us that the idea of obligation is essential to ethics ; 
but one wonders how it could have arisen if the criteria of the good are 
such as he enumerates: persistence, e.g., has no implication of value. 
And value to which feeling, &c., are utterly irrelevant is no longer what 
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‘value’ has hitherto meant. If we knew that the cosmic process would 
come to an end next week, would, one may ask, the judgement that 
treachery is morally bad become other than a moral judgement ? 

Whether or not the author’s presuppositions—if one may call them 
so in that they do not seem to be proved conclusions—be sound, his 
readers will find that they are often put to use with ability and with 
suggestiveness. Some of the chapters in this book, e.g., that on the 
supremacy of religion, are valuable expositions. The discussion of the 
relation between knowledge and faith [belief | in Chapter xv unfortu- 
nately misses what to some will seem the most significant points, and 
fails to recognize the disparateness between objective certainty (a 
characteristic of some propositions) and subjective certainty (a state of 
mind) or the difference between the psychological and epistemological 
points of view. Such questions, e.g., as whether knowledge differs from 
belief and whether knowledge and belief are ‘equivalent’, are respec- 
tively to be answered with a ‘yes’ and a ‘no’ according to which of 
these points of view is adopted. As for the remaining chapters, it may 
be said that they give fresh and sometimes forcible expression to con- 
victions such as are common to theists, however divergent be the 
means by which different theists would seek to establish them, 


The World and God, by Hupert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D. (S.P.C.K. 


London, 1934.) 
‘THE Scholastic Approach to Theism’ is the sub-title of this volume, 
and ‘The Philosophical Theology of Aquinas’ would have been still 
more indicative of its contents. Almost all of its chapters are exposi- 
tions of the Thomistic metaphysics and natural theology. The teaching 
of Aquinas on knowledge and reality, being and becoming, essence, 
substance, causality, personality, value, &c., is set forth and is often com- 
pared with the teaching of other selected writers of varying degrees of 
importance ; and his arguments for theism are reproduced and defended 
against some of the criticism which has been passed upon them. 

These topics have been so frequently discussed in the works of 
philosophers, from the greatest thinkers downwards, that it is not 
surprising that the author of Zhe World and God finds but little to offer 
in the way of a fresh contribution to thought concerning the deep 
problems on which he touches. Nevertheless his advocacy is able 
enough to command the respect of students such as are not yet 
masters of the subject. ‘The more advanced and critical student would 
wish here and there for greater clarity: he would desire to know, for 
instance, what the author means by ‘real’, by ‘ infinite’ as applied to 
God (limits seem to be confounded with defects when the idea of a 
‘finite’ God is discussed), and so on. 
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At an early page the system of Aquinas is commended as able to 
absorb and assimilate whatever new facts have been discovered and 
whatever new methods have been invented ; but this bold claim is not 
explicitly substantiated in the pages which follow. And there would 
seem to be somewhat of misunderstanding and exaggeration when the 
present day is described—in words quoted from a manual of neo- 
scholastic philosophy—as having but variable aims and methods, ways 
strewn with intellectual corpses, dead theories, and stillborn hypotheses, 
There is even some misunderstanding involved in the milder words of 
Dr Matthews which the author also quotes here: ‘there is no modem 
philosophy, there are only modern philosophers’. It is true that there 
is no one philosophical system of recent construction to which the title 
* modern philosophy’ can be given ; but is that a blemish on modernity 
or a mark of the modesty which is apt to ensue on self-examination and 
critical insight? The philosophical circle of to-day is, rightly or 
wrongly, distrustful of systems and system-makings and deems such 
projects, whether ancient or novel, futile until specific problems have 
been further resolved, more knowledge acquired on certain points, and 
new methods and aims have tentatively been pursued. The spade- 
work to which philosophy has of late mainly betaken itself, however 
undignified it may appear when contrasted with a We/t-Anschauung, 
teres atque rotunda, may be essential to the future erection of a system 
which shall satisfy both facts and logic. F. R. Tennant. 
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The Idealistic Conception of Religion, Vico, Hegel, Gentile, by Auine 
Lion, D.Phil., with a Preface by Clement C. J. Webb. (Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1932.) 


Tue general purport of the book is admirably summed up in Professor 
Webb’s Preface. It is to shew that religion is autonomous and per- 
manent, not to be replaced by science and philosophy, and that while, 
like all reality, it requires our own independent conviction, the material 
for judging it cannot be found in abstraction from any particular creed 
or worship in some actual religious fellowship. Though differing from 
Gentile at times, Dr Lion is in the main a follower. Her native tongue 
apparently is Italian, yet nowhere is her English better than in transla- 
ting Italian. Throughout it is remarkably good and flexible, but it's 
least adequate in dealing with English philosophy. Partly this comes 
from classifying rigidly in forms which were not before the writers, 
though in this it does not differ from the treatment in Green and Grose’ 
Introduction to Hume. But it also shews itself in falling back on general 
words which in English have more senses than one, though English 
people have been known to do the same. Prof. Webb also suggests 
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that another way of looking at things may be interesting to us. This 
also is true, though the difference from what is familiar is more in form 
than in substance. 

The treatment of German thinkers shews a great deal of reading. 
But there are also large statements about them for which one asks more 
proof. What is most different from the usual interpretation is the 
understanding of Kant. For example, Laberthonnitres’ view, that with 
Kant our will and God’s are still two, though we accept God’s, is regarded 
as wrong. This takes some believing. Nor is Hegel’s criticism of Kant 
so utterly wrong as is affirmed. There is some good criticism of Hegel’s 
misunderstanding of Schleiermacher and Jacobi, but apparently Dr Lion 
knows nothing of Schleiermacher’s defence of positive religions and she 
misunderstands what he meant by religious experience. The criticism 
of the Hegelian system as less religious than Hegel himself is right, 
though I doubt if she has read the new version of his PAslosophy of 
Religion, which contends earnestly for a reality in it which is no mere 
anticipation of philosophy. We come with most expectation to the 
exposition of the Italian philosophers. ‘The account of Vico, however, 
hardly replaces Prof. Flint’s admirable handbook ; and even the account 
of Gentile leaves it a little doubtful still as to how he stands at least in 
relation to the Catholic Church. Nor is it very clear where the authoress 
herself stands. For example, Gentile is supposed to go astray by having 
carried over some of the dogmatism of Rationalism, but this seems to 
be what was its great contribution, that nothing is true for us except 
what we see to be true: whereas he seems to be very free from what was 
its great defect, that we can see it only by the reasonings of the under- 
standing. The most unsatisfactory element in the whole book is the 
spacious ex cathedra deliverances, sometimes of uncertain meaning, 
sometimes of uncertain application, and sometimes on very doubtful 
justification. For example, why should Pelagianism be identified with 
Materialism? Is there any real resemblance between the Roman 
Church and the English constitution in respect of freedom? Is free- 
dom in the soul possible unless it is striving to deliver itself from 
restraints imposed from without? Is not Gentile right in thinking that 
somehow education should be at once critical and religious? Have the 
schools of the priests been particularly successful in making men? And 
there are many more. Nevertheless, the work is able, learned, sincere, 
religious, and on the whole written in vigorous English, 


La Pensée Intuitive V1; Invention et Vérification, by Evovarn Le Rov. 
(Boivin et Cie, Paris, 1932.) 
Tue first volume of this work was devoted to the establishment of 
principles, The second developes their consequences in theory and 
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practice. The whole purpose is to shew that intuition is true thought, 
with its own preparation, discipline, and method of verification. 

The first chapter on ‘the Discipline of Invention’ maintains the 
view that invention is always an intuition and intuition always an inven. 
tion. The discussion follows the theory of the sciences, inspired by 
Bergson, that the essential is thought in action not as fixed in expression, 
We know things in their progress, and the mystery of life, which is the 
concern of philosophy, is not different. Intuition has two forms— 
a vaguely anticipatory and a clear discerning. Invention begins with 
the former in the unintelligible, almost the contradictory, when regarded 
as in things static. Intellectualism, in the sense of giving primacy to 
expressed concepts, is the original sin of thought, because invention 
requires new concepts as well as the re-arrangement of old. Yet it 
requires the preparation of all that is known and its end is the gradual 
enlargement of the conditions of intelligibility. Then it is verified, as in- 
tuition is verified, by the application. Psychologists have devoted much 
attention to the laws of association, but a more important matter would 
be how we disassociate—an important part in the discovery of new 
problems. This is in a special degree the work of genius, which should 
be understood as the power to dispose, at the moment, of resources most 
numerous, most varied, most supple, most fine, most powerful, most 
unexpected. Yet the lack is often more moral than intellectual. The 
opposite of this would be Mill’s conception in his /nductive Logi 
of merely collecting facts and drawing inferences. While the true 
method has its simplest evidence in science, it equally applies to philo- 
sophy and religion. Religious intuition is called mystical, but apparently 
this means anything akin to poetic insight. To be valuable it also must 
be similarly prepared for and similarly verified. In every sphere the 
inventor is something of a poet, one who divines beyond thought, yet 
manages to give his invention embodiment. Invention is an art 
requiring a man of action, with a scientific attitude and possessed of the 
gift of seeing hidden similitudes and differences. 

The next chapter discusses ‘ The Phases of the Creative Imagination 
and what goes with them’. The true logic of invention is all philosophy, 
with the discipline of the mystical life. It is generous humility of spirit, 
sovereign and imperturbable love of the true, renunciation of dissipating 
pleasures and of attachments which consume time or ardour, respect for 
the idea, forgetting and giving oneself, devotion pushed to sacrifice, 
a manner, at once idealist and concrete, of envisaging things. There is 
a dubious parallel about scripture and tradition, but the main point 
is that history, in the sense of all the past, only sets the questions and 
does not solve them. It is memory. But, though of the past, it is for 
the present and to end in prophecy. It is not to be taken out of 
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the creative continuity, and is to aid not to cramp the vitality of the 
imagination, by which everything discovered is first pre-conceived. A 
good education is what developes it, a bad what suppresses it. This 
requires the generosity which submits to the real, and life is a dull affair 
more through lack of good will than of natural gifts. 

Chapter III deals with ‘The Verification’. The drift of this is that 
it is not by a criticism of proofs, but as it satisfies our whole mind and 
works in all reality in continuity as active not static. Probably this 
part exposes itself to criticism more than any other, but in essentials it 
is both true and important. 

Chapter IV deals with ‘The Notions of Knowledge and of Absolute 
Realities’. The drift of it is very much in accord with Bergson’s view 
that the real is only known as a jet, at once as one and as a spraying of 
changing waters. Only in this way, in particular, can we know the 
things of the spirit ; and to set God above all, is the last word of aspira- 
tion, not of finality, the whole having the religious sense of hope. 

Apart from the general argument, which, though always vital, is 
occasionally rather long drawn out and not seldom raises question, the 


book is full of good things and worth reading for their sake alone. 
Joun Oman. 


Les Origines du culte des Martyrs, by Pere H. DeLenaye. (2nd edition, 
Société des Bollandistes, Brussels, 1933.) 


Ir is twenty-one years since the first edition of this work was pub- 
lished. They have been years of very fruitful work on the part of the 
author, on fields, especially in connexion with the Hieronymian martyro- 
logy, closely related to that of the book under review Ie is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he should have wished to amplify in places, and 
revise here and there. But the form and character of the work has 
undergone no material change. The book begins by considering the 
circumstances under which martyr-cultus arose, the observances con- 
nected with the tomb, and the annual commemoration. Then glancing 
at the different attitudes towards the bodies of saints in east and west, 
it traces the steps by which translations of relics increased, and cultus 
(as distinct from liturgical commemoration) was instituted in places ter 
removed from the scene of martyrdom. It deals next with * inventions 
and the growth of pious practices connected with martyr-cultus. hen 
comes the main body of the work, chapters Vv to viii, presenting a general 
survey of martyr-cultus at the end of the sixth century, country 4 
country, as far as such a thing can be achieved. It is the re 
immense learning and painstaking research, such as the Bollandist 
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Institute provides. The footnotes give the reader means of taking up 
investigation, in any particular cultus, for himself. 

To pick out for notice a single point of interest ; Africa possesses 
a rich literature bearing on martyrs and martyr-cultus, and an equal 
wealth of epigraphical evidence bearing on the same subjects. But the 
martyrs represented by the two sources are far from identical : an awk- 
ward fact for those who have thought to minimize the number of victims 
of persecution. 

A final chapter discusses, so far as concerns martyr-cultus, the con- 
troversy which found popular representation in Saintyves’ Zes Saints 
suceesseurs des dieux. Pere Delehaye makes the kind of thing that non- 
catholic critics have written on this subject look very trumpery. He, 
for his part, vindicates the authentically Christian origin of martyr. 
cultus. Yet no one could acknowledge more frankly the admixture that 
has actually taken place of much that was not native to Christianity. 
They are among the high qualities of Pére Delehaye’s work that he 
looks in the face things he would rather not see, and renounces neat 
generalizations on untidy fields of fact. Both of them are richly 
represented in this work. It is, in short, a model of learned critical 
study, worth the attention of many beyond those whom a direct interest 
in hagiology will cause to read it. 


The Influence of Philosophy on the Mind of Tertullian, by Dr C. ve 
Liste SHortr. (Elliot Stock, London.) 


THe author has taken a subject unrepresented by any English mono- 
graph, and endeavoured to fill the gap. There is a clever little fore- 
word by Dr Rendel Harris, after which the author takes up his parable 
and tells us, in an introduction, a little about Tertullian and a little 
about contemporary philosophy. In the chapters following, he deals 
with evidences of the influence of philosophy, and Stoicism in particular, 
in Tertullian’s writings, and pursues the enquiry in connexion with 
particular subjects of doctrine, God, the soul, ethics, and physics. 

On these lines a very good book could have been written, and 
a great deal of the material was in Dr Shortt’s hands. But the good 
book was not written. For one thing, it is very difficult to trace com 
tinuous threads of thought in these pages. ‘There are sentences that 
are all right in themselves, but without obvious relation to their context. 
Such is the sentence on p. 49 ‘ There is something also, of Stoic ongin 
in Tertullian’s portrayal of God as the great Supreme’ (Adv. Marcio- 
nem I. 35), and such also the sentence on p. 50 ‘ The Stoic conception 
of spirit has indeed influenced Tertullian’s portrayal of God as the great 
Supreme in Adv. Mare. I. 25’. 


The standard of accuracy is very low, and in the three pages of biblio- 
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graphy becomes distressing. Misprints and typological ineptitudes 
appear on almost every page. Carno et anima and rpoAnrons can hardly 
be the printer’s unaided work. 

Are we to lay part of the blame on the requirement from candidates 
for Divinity degrees, that they should print their dissertations ? 


Die lateinischen Bussriten in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung, by J. A. 
Junemann, S. J. (Rauch, Innsbruck, 1932.) 


DesPiTE its title, the objective of this book lies not in the field of 
liturgiology but of history of doctrine. The questions it essays to 
answer are ‘ How far back can private penance be traced? When and 
how do we witness the emergence of a firm doctrine of sacramental 
absolution?’ These are questions that promote controversy. But the 
painstaking, objective. and largely fresh approach undertaken by Prof. 
Jungmann passes controversy by. It is laid chiefly upon the liturgical 
documents which bear witness to the practice of the western church 
between the seventh and sixteenth centuries. The significant facts 
revealed by such a survey are as follows. 

(1) The manner in which the church should deal with grievous 
sinners who seek restoration through public penance remained a matter 
of steady liturgical tradition throughout the period, although the volume 
of practice which it represented certainly did not share the same 
constancy. The tradition corresponds closely with Sozomen’s picture 
of the practice at Rome in the middle fifth century. ‘The penitents 
worked out their sentences under the close supervision of the clergy, 
being assiduous at the liturgy, from which they were not, as in the east, 
expelled before the oblation, and at the close of each Mass they received 
a personal blessing which was their earnest of coming restoration to 
communion. 

(2) From the seventh century, forms shew the whole body of penitents 
serving their penance concurrently, during what has now come to be 
recognized as the penitential season, between their reception on Ash 
Wednesday and their reconciliation on Maundy Thursday. 

(3) This period became penitential for the whole church, and general 
prayers for forgiveness followed, with a corresponding change in the 
common conception of absolution. Previously the reconciliation upon 
fulfilment of penance, it came now to denote rather mystical redintegra- 
tion in the spiritual unity of Christ’s church. 

(4) While the liturgical forms continued to deal with public penance, 
they contain hints that their compilers knew that penance was a concern 
of others beside the public objects of discipline. Forms for the penance 
of the sick retain the principle that if life lasts, the penance will be 
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fulfilled, but they shew a different type of pastoral relation between 
priest and penitent. Apart from forms, other extensions of such pastoral 
penance were clearly being made. Prayers which were once super 
poenitentes reappear in younger rites as orationes super populum. The 
populus has come to number secret or semi-secret penitents. 

(5) No clear notion can be established from such material as to the 
mystical virtue which the action of the church possessed for the penitent. 
When St Thomas declared the indicative absolution to be the ‘form’ 
of the sacrament of penance, a new stage of doctrinal precision had 
been attained. 

It will be observed that this account requires no heavy emphasis to 
be laid upon the influence of the Irish monks. The custom in which 
they gave a lead appears, by inference from the liturgical sources, to 
have been rising spontaneously all over the west from the fifth century. 

Prof. Jungmann seeks to relate Thomist doctrine and the witness of 
the liturgies and finds a point of contact in the rite of blessing penitents 
at the end of Mass. This blessing testifies that the safety of the 
penitent lies in the hands of the church. The Thomist ‘standard 
absolution’ may be regarded as a telescopeing of the whole series of 
blessings, consequent upon the disappearance of the individual ‘ satis- 
factio’. Prof. Jungmann has told a convincing story, where the reader 
is not asked to strain after anticipations of St Thomas in the early 
Fathers but sees the slow adjustment of Christian thought to its 
changing environment. 


Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat, by 1. Ortiz pe Ursina, S.J. (Pont. 
Ist. Orient. Stud., Rome, 1933.) 


Tuts book, as being a degree exercise in the Catholic Faculty at 
Bonn, is presumably a first work. Its production in German by 4 
foreigner is itself a feat. And its quality is such as to rouse sanguine 
anticipations of the writer’s further work. 

The scope of this book may be indicated by its relation to Loofss 
‘ Geist-christologie’ hypothesis. Loofs conceived that early Antiochene 
and Syrian Christian writings imply the primitive currency of an idea of 
Christ unrelated to the Western notion of Incarnation, in form not 
unlike the ‘dynamic monarchianism’ of the textbooks. For this hypo- 
thesis Afraates is critical, and Loofs, in his Theophilus von Antioch, 
sought to put a favourable interpretation upon the relevant passages. 
This Dr de Urbina sets himself to refute. Afraates’s view of Christ’s 
divinity, as he developes it, may be unrelated to western thought (as 
indeed the isolation of the Persian church made inevitable), but is in 
surprising substantial accord with the standards of Nicene orthodoxy. 
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This is the author’s chief thesis. But he attempts also the elucidation 
of Afraates’s thought on the Spirit and the union of the divine and 
human in Christ. 

With regard to the main thesis, it might seem at a glance as if 
little argument were needed, seeing that Afraates uses the title A/ahd 
of Christ. This is in Homily XVII, criticizing the Persian Jews for 
allowing divine honours to Sapor, while carping at the title applied to 
‘acrucified man’. The author shews that 4/aA/d is no more theologically 
decisive than the Greek @eds. The Christology of Afraates is to be 
assessed, not from the title, but from the fact that he sets Christ often 
above all creatures, and in a few passages expresses himself conclusively 
for what in western language would be Christ’s hypostatic Godhead. 
The establishing of the true translation of these latter passages is one of 
the author’s chief concerns and most important contributions. And 
his general conclusion, that the tradition of Persian Christendom, 
severed so early from the western trunk, nevertheless endures the tests 
of western orthodoxy, makes a strong claim upon attention. 

The relation of the divine to the human in Christ and the nature of 
the divine Spirit, as Afraates thought of them, are things hard to 
establish. Dr de Urbina thinks no consistent account is possible of the 
latter, but his discussion of both questions is interesting and suggestive. 
The thought which Afraates represents lacked the philosophic back- 
ground on which western doctrine depends. It could only think of 
the divine in Christ as manifested in ways comparable with inspiration 
in men. Consequently, the descent of the Spirit at Christ’s baptism, an 
embarrassment for Greek theology, appeared to the Persian Christians 
one of the most precious passages in the Gospel. But that does not 
make them exponents of a ‘ Geist-christologie ’. 

Students of Christian doctrine will find in this book very much to 
repay their study. W. TELFER. 


The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology, by R. Newton FLEW, 
M.A., D.D., Tutor and Lecturer in New Testament Language and 
Literature, Wesley House, Cambridge. (Oxford University Press, 
1934.) 

In recent times the doctrine of Perfection has been for the most part 
avoided by theologians. Few books have been devoted to it, though 
Dr Warfield has written on it with scholarship and devotion and 
Dr W. H. Perkins has dealt with it in a useful treatise. References tort 
in text-books and hand-books are generally scanty. The reasons are 
not far to seek. ‘The claim to perfection is unlovely ; the possibility of 
a state of perfection is often doubted ; and the language of the New 
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Testament on the subject seems ambiguous and often elusive, Yet the 
doctrine has actually lived all through the Christian centuries ; and it 
can no more be torn out of the New Testament than can miracles, 
Paradoxically enough! For if Christ alone is perfect, yet we are bidden 
to be perfect, as is His Father and ours ; and if perfection is enjoined on 
us, it must surely be possible, and intended by the divine will. 

Two major questions are here involved ; what does the term perfec- 
tion mean—this also involves the meaning of imperfection and sin; 
and, is it actually attainable in this life? When these are not kept dis- 
tinct, the consequences may be very troublesome. And their treatment 
may be either analytic, proceeding by a critical investigation of the con- 
ception worked out dialectically ; or by an account (itself comparative 
and of course also critical) of the various forms which the conception 
has taken in the Bible and in theological writers. 

Dr Flew has chosen the second method, This needs some courage; 
the research necessitated is formidable. Few theologians have, like 
Wesley, written a treatise directly on Christian Perfection ; and even 
then investigation must be prepared to travel further. And, as Dr Flew 
must have felt as his work went on, the extent of agreement in the 
various opinions he catalogues is disappointingly small. On the other 
hand the gain, if slender, is positive ; while, if the other method is fol- 
lowed, the conclusion (for the reader, if not for the writer) may be 
negative or sceptical. 

The survey begins with the New Testament, and ends with Ritschl 
(with some interesting references to Forsyth in the Conclusion). The 
first four chapters, on the Synoptics (‘the Teaching of Jesus’), St Paul, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Johannine Theology, take up more 
than a quarter of the whole book. Augustine is reached by way of the 
Early Church (Tatian, Irenaeus, and the rest), Clement and Onigen, 
Monasticism, Macarius, the naive, intense, and childlike, and Ambrose. 
Crossing the bridge of another brief chapter we reach St Thomas, who 
is followed by the Reformation, Frangois de Sales, F énelon, the Pietists, 
the Quakers, and William Law. Then comes (a debt which prefas dk 
mands, and which is joyously paid by the author) a long and careful 
chapter on Methodism, leading on to Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 

The book, as becomes a thesis for an Oxford doctorate of divinity, 1s 
a work of erudition. Dr Flew has not only read his authors, ancient 
and modern ; he appears to have read all that the Germans have said 
about them. But his pages, so far from being over-weighted with their 
learning, read lightly and easily—often almost trippingly ; he has illus- 
trated point after point by the poems of John Wesley’s brother Charles, 
who, as we are made to feel, deserves to be better known as a theologian 
than he is; and at times a vivid metaphor (Christ’s ‘ideal of the King- 
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dom was nailed to the cross’) ora picturesque comparison drawn from 
a Swiss valley or an Indian jungle, makes us think that Dr Flew has for 
the moment left the study for the pulpit. 

To do justice to the book would involve cataloguing its summaries and 
conclusions on all the writers quoted (with most of which I find myself 
in hearty agreement). To do this is clearly impossible ; but I may note 
(ex his disce omnia) that Paul must not be explained by ‘the popular 
conceptions of his time’; that John’s view of perfection may well be 
gathered from the three false claims to it mentioned in the first two chap- 
ters of the epistle ; Clement of Alexandria passes from the perfection of 
the Paedagogus, religious experience, to that of the Sfromatets, the * uni- 
fication of the full powers of the soul’. There is much more than Neo- 
platonism in Augustine ; yet his summary of the Peace of the Civitas 
Dei reads like an extension of the order and harmony which lie at the 
foundation of Plato’s ideal city. Luther’s stress on the contemplation 
of the humanity of Christ is emphasized, as is also what may be called 
the ‘depersonalization’ of the Lamb of God in the writings of Law. 
Wesley’s position is clearly set forth ; it is, in effect, ‘ perfection is com- 
manded in the Bible; therefore it must be attainable; it has been in 
some instances attained ; though I myself would never claim it’; a 
‘lame conclusion ’, yet it has given a singular strength and vitality to the 
community which learnt its doctrine from his words. 

Perfection reappears as holiness—that is, as wholeness or complete- 
ness of life—in both Schleiermacher and Ritschl ; and it is Ritschl who 
gives us the phrase to which the author often returns, that what is pos- 
sible for us is re/ative attainment. ‘This relativity is at once. important, 
intelligible, and inevitable, when we reflect that, as Dr Flew very wisely 
emphasizes, sin is often unconscious—some unsuspected defect of the 
character, some unnoticed self-will or self-assertion. ‘Sin is the depra- 
vation of faculties and instincts which are in themselves good.’ This 
part of the subject calls for further and fuller treatment ; and it would 
have led, I think, to a bolder conclusion. 

In the first place, perfection is an attitude of the mind ; and if so (as 
every saint and every lover really knows), attainment and non-attain- 
ment imply each other ; they are one and the same thing; It Is not a 
matter of ‘relative here ; perfect later on’. 


.. + To fill up his life, starve my own out I would—knowing which, 
I know that my service is perfect. 


In the second place, the perfection here considered is that of a man, 
of a Christian. But man is impossible apart from society, and a 
Christian is impossible apart from the Christian society, the Church. 


It is significant that the word Church does not occur in the 
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nor (for all the references to Troeltsch) is the Council of Trent men- 
tioned. But it is still difficult to see how a man can be good apart 
from a good society or even nourish a genuinely good will. How can 
a statesman be unselfish when he has to press the interests of his country 

against that of her rivals, or a tradesman when he has to gain the cus- 
tom for which his competitors are scheming? Dr Flew may reply that 
these subjects lie outside the range of his authors ; but I would suggest 
that they are near to his hand when, in dealing with the Synoptics, he 
interprets their teaching of the ‘ Kingdom of God’, very suggestively, 
as ‘an ideal of Perfection’. 

The book is remarkably free from errors and misprints: an accent 
has gone wrong on p. 98; ‘ Pacomian’ needs another letter (p. 161); 
‘p. 14’ should be added to the references to Titius in the Index ; and 
‘imperfectible’ is surely not a synonym of ‘final’ as a characteristic of 
truth. But it is ungrateful to speak of these and other tiny slips. Dr Flew 
has given us a worthy treatment of a subject which has not yet come 
into its Own, joining the precision of the scholar to the warmth of the 
devotee. And if the book is not so much on the ‘ idea of perfection’ 
as on the presentations of perfection in the Christian writers, may we 
not look for another which should take us from the comparative to the 
positive ? W. F. Lorrnouss. 


Jésus Christ, Sa Vie, Sa Doctrine, Son CEuvre, by Ferpinanp Prat. 
(Paris, Beauchesne, 1933.) 


The Original Jesus, by Orvo BorcueErt, translated by Lity 
(London, Lutterworth Press, 1933.) 


Tue first of these works is a Life of Christ on a large scale (two 
volumes, twelve hundred pages). The author is a Jesuit scholar of 
eminence. In the Preface he excuses himself from defending ‘the 
authority and the value of our Gospels. These may be taken for 
granted’. What he supplies is, therefore, a very full and careful repro- 
duction of the Gospel record in the order of the events, with so much 
setting as to make its meaning clear to the ordinary reader. Disputed 
questions such as the length of the Ministry, the day of the Last 
Supper, are decided in accordance with Roman tradition, and with 
scant respect to any arguments for another view (i 484). Without 
making any great claim to originality the work is clear, calm, and com- 
petent. But the promise of the title as to the Doctrine and the Work 
of Christ is very imperfectly fulfilled. 

The second of these books, written by a Protestant, has had a great 
circulation in Germany and has been translated into several foreign 
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languages. If the title of the original (Der Goldgrund des Lebensbildes 
Jesu) seems to defy translation, a better equivalent than the one which 
has been chosen would be Zhe Splendour of Jesus. ‘The life of Jesus 
becomes more splendid the more we investigate it.’ This sentence 
(p. 340) strikes the key-note of the book. With no padding, little dis- 
cussion, and no homiletical embellishment the writer finds material for 
three hundred pages in his analysis of the Gospel portrait of Jesus. He 
studies it as an art-critic might study the brush-work of Raphael. It 
is inevitable that there are not a few passages over which the reader 
hesitates. Is not this far-fetched ? Is it not reading into the portrait a 
feature culled from elsewhere ? 

But in many such cases the hesitation ceases as we read on. And in 
general the work carries its own attestation (e.g., p. 182, on ‘ the extra- 
ordinary clash of contrasts’ in Jesus)—if only we can take one Gospel 
record at its face-value. 

This Dr Borchert does, but not because he is either ignorant of, or 
indifferent to, Gospel criticism. On the contrary he speaks of ‘the 
magnificent carelessness shewn by the men who first wrote the story. 
These men certainly did not keep to the mere letter’ (p. 123). ‘We do 
not, perhaps, possess a single passage of any length in its original 
wording’ (p. 120}. The most original feature of his book is found in 
the argument by which one who can write thus supports his conviction 
as to the truthfulness of the Gospel portrait. To this he devotes the 
first third of his work. Briefly, he bases his conviction upon the 
impossibility that the portrait is an invention of human imagination or 
the result of local accretion. This is not difficult to shew in connexion 
with ‘Greeks’ (Apocryphal Gospels), Romans and Germans. These all 
in turn altered the Gospel portrait of Jesus to suit their own ideal. If 
this seems hardly relevant (except for its indirect bearing on what 
follows) one cannot deny the interest of the chapters in which it is set 
forth. This is specially true of the chapter on the reaction of Ger- 
manism, ‘ Jesus in the Heliand’, in which we read of an almost prophetic 
anticipation of Nietzsche in the words of the Abbot Hucbert, of the 
ninth century, who mocked at the words of the Gospel, ‘ Whoso 
humbleth himself shall be exalted’. To the tendency thus illustrated 
the author claims that our Evangelists offered a successful opposition, 
the portrait they produced was that of One who was to the Jews a 
stumbling-block. ‘ Even to-day Jesus is still a stranger to the great mass 
of humanity, yet people can still say that He is the natural product of 
this very humanity’ (p. 464). 

It is hardly fair to the book to indicate the argument thus briefly. 
It stands or falls with the author’s success or otherwise in establishing 
entire contradiction between the portrait of Jesus and any other human 
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ideal of character. This is his task in the opening chapters. Those 
that follow illustrate his conclusion. 

The book is notable for the number of apposite quotations from 
Shakespeare, Carlyle, Tennyson. ‘The translator is to be congratulated 
on the unusual excellence of her work. C. ANDERSON Scorr. 


The Living Religions of the Indian People, by Nicot Macnicot. 
(S. C. M. Press, London, 1934.) 


THE first place in this work of over 300 pages is naturally given toa 
study of Hinduism (pp. 25-128). Probably no better account of 
Hinduism could be given for English readers within the limits of a 
hundred pages. 

Dr Macnicol, the author of Jndian Theism, Psalms of Maratha 
Saints, and other works on India, is well qualified both by knowledge 
and by sympathy to write on Indian religion. He fulfils the promise 
of his title by a treatment of Hinduism which is not antiquarian but 
thoroughly modern, and he quotes largely from recent native authorities 
on religion, Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi and others whose names 
are great in India though little known in Great Britain. The result is 
that Dr Macnicol’s book is full of living touches. 

He begins with a (correctly indefinite) definition of Hinduism. ‘It 
may be described as... a vast conglomerate, comprehensive in the 
widest sense, an amalgam of often contradictory beliefs and practices, 
held together in one by certain powerful ideas and by a system of 
social regulations.’ The historical survey of Hinduism begins with 
a reference to the hymns of the Rigveda, which are addressed to a 
Pantheon of nature deities. ‘The gods are viewed for the most part 
as givers of gifts,’ and ‘worship ’ is ‘barter’. ... ‘ Here is butter: give 
us cows’ (p. 29). Next in the history come ‘ the great works of Indian 
religious reflection and speculation’, the Upanishads. These are un- 
systematic and do not formulate any consistent doctrine. Indeed, 
different interpretations of them are given. ‘ The key to their teaching 
is, however, recognized by all interpreters as contained in the sentence, 
“Thou art that”, the recognition, that is, that the one ultimate reality 
is the Supreme Soul and the identification of the individual self with 
that Supreme Soul, the “ One without a second ”.’ 

The next step in the religious developement is marked by the 
Bhagavadgita, ‘Song of the Blessed One ’, which was written probably 
about the beginning of the Christian era. The ‘Blessed One’ is 
Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, who in turn is identified with the 
‘brahman’ or Supreme Soul of the Upanishads. . . . ‘The Gita would 
seem to be an attempt to bring together the doctrine of the identity 
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of the individual and the Supreme Soul with the popular theism which 
centred in Vishnu and his incarnation Krishna’. ‘ By means of this 
Scripture the religion of the heart, which is called dh4aké or loving 
devotion, obtains an acknowledged place in the theological develop- 
ment of the religion.’ The story of Krishna became widely popular, 
and bore fruit in the passionate outbursts of devotion to Krishna which 
occurred in succeeding centuries. ‘ Another and yet mightier influence 
laid its awakening grasp upon Hinduism when towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Christian missionaries began in earnest to make 
known the Gospel of Christ.’ The influence of Christ’s teaching has 
created much that is best in the reforming Theistic Samajes of the 
nineteenth century. Keshab Chandra Sen asserted his passionate 
devotion to Christ, and Tagore, who depends largely on the ancient 
scriptures of India, would at the same time acknowledge his deep debt 
to Christ’s teaching. 

Hinduism has no one doctrine of God to unite its adherents. A 
Hindu may accept the Pantheism of the Upanishads, the Theism of 
Bhakti, or he may follow the Samkhya philosophy which is nihilistic 
and be a sheer Atheist. ‘From repeated study of the truth’, says 
a fourth-century (A.p.) adherent of Samkhya, ‘there results that 
wisdom, J do not exist, naught is mine, I am not, which leaves no 
residue to be known, is pure, being free from ignorance, and is 
absolute.” And Mukerji in My Brother's Face tells a story of Hindu 
tolerance of Atheism : 


‘In a hovel across the city we visited a stark naked man, fat as a 
Siva bull. .. . He said, God does not exist: men die, that is the end of 
them. ... Turning suddenly on us he roared, Begone from my presence. 
How can I have any use for you since I have no use for God? Yet there 
were many men and women who said that this fat fellow helped them 
to live their lives better. There was no doubt in their minds that he 
was a holy man.’ 


Chapter ii, which is called ‘ Hinduism at its lower levels’, shows how 
the Aryan invaders were conquered in their turn and bowed to the 
yoke of the dark fears and earthly deities of the earlier inhabitants of 
India. Siva ‘the Great God ’desired blood, and ‘the village idols 
are still painted blood red in colour even if only cocoa-nuts are offered 
before them’. Krishna, who is for some worshippers a compassionate 
deity and a deliverer, is for others a god of the flesh. ‘ Mirabai, as the 
old legend tells us, renounced . . . her husband because Krishna was 
the sole male and his worshippers were all females.’ Malignant spirits 
keep the forest-dwellers in India trembling in their huts as soon as 
night falls. Fear of the envy of the gods keeps mothers in constant 
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dread for their children. Fear of possession by evil spirits and fear 
of the spirits of the dead beset the village folk. Phallic worship and 
temple prostitution still exist, and Hindu opinion is turning away only 
very slowly from these customs, which have their roots in the fertility 
cults of an early age. In villages the right of the Brahman to dictate 
is still acknowledged: the peasant feeds the Brahman mendicant, 
though he does not respect him : 


‘A greedy cat he steals 
From door to door, begging from men his meals.’ 


To the cow, however, worship is paid by the peasant, and even 
Mahatma Gandhi puts ‘cow protection’ high in his exposition of 
Hinduism. ‘Man through the cow is enjoined to realise his identity 
with all that lives.’ The prohibition to take life is now interpreted 
‘as a summons to love’, Is not this through Christian influence? 
Hinduism seems a gloomy religion, but it has some roads of escape 
from the shadows: the religious festivals bring the villager brightness. 
Even the outcaste man may be heard singing, 


‘ Sinners are we, I and you ; 
Vithoba ' alone is true ; 
He receives the fallen too.’ 


Stephen Neill asks an outcaste, ‘Do you ever go to any temple to 
worship? No, we should not be admitted ; we have nobody but God 
(and he pointed upwards). Do you pray to him? Yes, we know 
nothing, but we cry out, O God, O God.’ Many more instances of the 
variety and confusion of the ways of Hinduism may be cited. 

Chapter iii is on the Bhakti religion—the form of Hinduism which is 
full of yearning for communion with a deity, a yearning expressed in a 
multitude of hymns belonging to many different authors and times. 
The warmth of Bhakti devotion had to reconcile itself with the chill 
system of Advaita (Monism), ‘ by accepting a place not in the region 
of ultimate truth, but in the lower sphere of ignorance and illusion’ 
(p. 75)- 

The religion of the Sikhs has an interesting history. Nanak the 
original founder desired chiefly to bring men to the worship of one 
God and to the observance of one simple religion. ‘1 am_ neither 
Hindu nor Muhammedan,’ said Nanak, ‘but a worshipper of the 
Formless.’ But when his followers increased they became suspect 
to the Mogul emperors, particularly to the bigoted Aurangzib, At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century under the pressure of persecution 
a second founder, Guru Govind Singh, arose, who transformed a peaceful 
sect into a caste of warriors. He imposed a ceremony of initiation on 

. A village god identified with Krishna. 
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his followers, and appointed them five distinctive marks—uncut hair, 
the comb, the sword, the iron bangle, and the short breeches. They 
were forbidden to smoke tobacco. They are the people of a book. In 
the temple at Amritsar the Granth, the sacred book (of hymns) is 
installed in the place of deity, and a granthi waves a chaurt over it, as 
a servant does over the head of an Indian prince. But (alas!) the 
deified Granth is little read ; ‘ it is as difficult for a peasant {to under- 
stand | as Chaucer would be for an English rustic’. And the Mono- 
theism of the Sikh is not as strict as we might suppose. To the second 
founder Guru Govind Singh the Sikh cries, 


‘I have nor beauty nor art, 
By thy favour I am ; 
Thou madest me! 
Thou art God.’ 
Very simple is the Sikh religion as illustrated in the prayer (hymn) of 
a Punjabi cultivator who has a hard fight with poverty : 


‘A hungry man cannot perform thy service,— 
Take back this rosary of Thine, . . . 
I beg for two seers of flour, 
A quarter of a seer of butter and salt... . 
I beg for a bed with four legs to it, 
A pillow and a mattress, 
And then thy slave will devotedly worship Thee. 
I have never been covetous, 
I only love thy name’ (pp. 230-231). 

The last fifty pages of Dr Macnicol’s book contain an account of 
Indian Christianity, including a notice of the work of the Jesuits in the 
seventeenth century. The Italian, de Nobili, who landed in Goa in 
1605, adopted the Brahman dress and the Brahman mode of life. He is 
said to have produced a fifth Veda, which held a place among the 
Indian Scriptures for 150 years. The work is a proof of the learning 
and zeal with which he strove to nationalize the Christian religion in 
India. De Nobili even went so far as to announce, ‘ The holy spiritual 
law which I proclaim does not oblige a man to renounce his caste’ 
(p. 281). 

Other pages are devoted by Dr Macnicol to accounts of Indian 
Islam, and to the Jainas who number 1,200,000 by the census of 1931. 
A Jaina ascetic is bound by impossibly strict rules: ‘Seeing that to 
accept presents leads to hell, one should not accept even a blade of 
grass ; only to preserve one’s life, one should eat the food that is put 
in one’s own alms-bowl. Clothes arouse pride in possession: so 
nudity is preferable. 
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Eusebius Pamphili, a study of the Man and his Writings : Five Essays, 
by F. J. Foakes Jackson. (W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, 
1933-) 

Essay I is on the history of the third century as ‘ The Background’, 
while Essay II gives the Life of Eusebius. Essays III, IV, V deal 
with the Ecclesiastical History, the Life of Constantine, and two Apo- 
logetic works, the Demonstratio (Evangelica), and the Praeparatio. 
A sixth essay on the Critical and Exegetical work of Eusebius is a 
desideratum. This is a pity, for Eusebius’s work on the Psalms is con- 
siderable and not confined to devotional comment: thus on Ixii 
(= Ixiii), Aavid evar abriv TH ris ‘lovdaias 
(cod. A) he discusses the chronological order in David's life of a certain 
seven Psalms, taking Psalms lviii (lix) as the earliest and lv (Ivi) as the 
seventh. Further, a number of renderings from Aquila and Symmachus 
are preserved in this Commentary as well as in that on Isaiah. As an 
exegete Eusebius shews himself a follower of Origen. 

Dr Foakes Jackson’s account of the Zeclesiastical History might have 
been illustrated by a few quotations. Though the historian is a dull 
and heavy writer, yet there are a few passages well worth quoting, and 
among them the enumeration of New Testament writings in //.£. iii 
25. And in view of the growth of asceticism and monasticism which 
distinguished the fourth century ought not more attention to have been 
given to the historian’s acceptance of Philo’s Zherafeutae as Christians 
(AE. ii 16, 17)? ‘Now it is said that this Mark journeyed to 
Egypt and was the first to preach [there] the Gospel ; which also he 
had written ; and that he was the first to form churches at Alexandria 
itself. And in consequence so large a multitude of believers, both 
men and women, was there formed from the very start, living in the 
most austere and vigorous discipline, that Philo actually thought it 
worth while to describe in writing their occupations, assemblies, repasts, 
as well as their whole manner of life. . .. | Philo] says that they were 
called Therapeutae. ... Whether they were really so called from the 
very beginning, when the title “ Christian” had not yet been universally 
given, we need not now argue.’ Another passage which might have 
been quoted is that which describes the gallant behaviour of the 
Christians at Alexandria during a visitation of the plague (/7.£. vii 22). 
The twelve pages devoted to a description of the most uninteresting Life 
of Constantine seem excessive. The Life gives a purely external ac- 
count of the Council of Nicaea ; Constantine himself took a leading 
part in it; at the conclusion of it ‘the bishops feasted at the imperial 
table’; the settlement of the dispute as to the date of the observance 
of Easter is indeed given due prominence, but it is difficult to discover 
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from the narrative of Eusebius that the difference between ‘ Alexander’ 
and ‘Arius’ was of great importance. Constantine’s building of 
churches is described, but not his foundation of Constantinople. 

Dr Foakes Jackson in his Preface speaks of his Essays as the prelude 
to a design which he cherishes of composing a really comprehensive 
work on Eusebius and his writings. Some blemishes might then be 
removed which are probably due to the author’s absence from England. 
‘Valerian was taken captive and killed by the Persians’ (p. 4, note) 
hardly agrees with the Valeriano apud FPersas consenescente of Trebellius 
Pollio, nor should 260 be confidently given as the date of Valerian’s 
death (p. 132). Too concise is the statement on p. 44, ‘ Alexander 
the bishop declared that the Son is God in the same sense as is the 
Father, thereby confusing the Persons of the Trinity’. 

On p. 71 read ‘has been copied dy (not from) our historian’ ; and 
on p. 78 ‘ Polycarp in the Fourth (not Fifth) Book’. The statement in 
note 1, p. 80, ‘Of (Antoninus) Pius we know scarcely anything’ is an 
exaggeration: see J. Capitolinus, pp. 124-147, Leiden edition, 1661. 
On p. 99 ‘the long peace after Valerian’ is wrongly extended to a.p. 
313. On p. 131, note 1, there is an unfortunate phrase, ‘the Received 
Text of this Matt. xxvii 19’, for the Critical Texts as well as the T.R. 
contain the Trinitarian formula in the passage. 

Some repetitions inevitable in a course of Essays or Lectures might 
be removed. 

Dr Foakes Jackson writes with fullness of knowledge and with the 
sound judgement of a historian; note especially his summary account 
of Eusebius on pp. 55-57, and of Eusebius as an Apologist, pp. 117- 
130. It is to be hoped that he will have leisure to execute the larger 
work on Eusebius which he outlines in his Preface. 


PS—On p. 86 Dr Foakes Jackson seems to be surprised that 
Eusebius has so little to say about the see of Rome. But is not this 
natural? When the historian wrote (¢. A.D. 325) Christianity had a 
great hold upon the East but not upon the West. And the world of 
Eusebius was predominantly an Eastern world ; see his enumeration 
of the delegates to Nicaea, where Spain and Rome are almost lost in 
a roll of Eastern places. 


New Testament Times in Palestine, by SHAILER MATHEWS, new and 
revised edition. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933.) 


Tuts is a popular account of the history of Palestine from 175 B.C. 
to A.D. 135. The treatment is rather out of proportion, for the first 
150 pages (half the book) deal with pre-New Testament times. Too 
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much space, surely, is given to the Maccabean struggles and to the 
Hasmonean rulers. Much of this is not edifying. A fuller treatment 
of Jewish religious thought and social conditions would have been 
more helpful to the student of the New Testament. A more careful 
revision for the press was also to be desired, which would not have 
passed such Hebrew as on p. 39, note, Mi kamakha baalim Yahweh 
(who is like Thee among the gods, Jehovah ?). 


Our Prayer Book Psalter, by Exnest Ciapton. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1934-) 

MR CLaPTON prints two versions of the Psalms on parallel pages, on 
the recto the Prayer Book version taken from the Great Bible (1539- 
1541) and on the verso its predecessor the version of 1535. Both 
versions come from the hand of Coverdale, but for convenience the 
earlier may be called ‘ Coverdale’ and the later ‘ Prayer Book’ (P.B.). 
The Prayer Book shews a few, only a few, variations from the Great 


Bible of 1539, the most interesting perhaps being at xxxv 15 where 
.G.B. has 


‘makenge mowes at me’ 
but the Prayer Book 


‘making mouths at me’. 


Mr Clapton’s presentation of his two texts illustrates firs¢ the growth 
of Biblical study in England, and second/y, some of the changes in 
English which were taking place in the sixteenth century. Thus 
Coverdale uses ‘ learned’ (‘lerned ’) in Ixxi 17 while P.B. has ‘ taught’. 
But ‘learn ’ in the sense of ‘ teach’ maintained itself in other places in 
P.B., eg. in xxv 4. In evii 32 Coverdale gives ‘loave’ (German 
‘loben ’) which is altered to ‘praise’ in P. B. In civ 21 Coverdale 
uses an old construction, ‘[the young lions] seek their meat af (P.B. 
Srom) God’. 

Mr Clapton’s notes, which he gives by the side of his texts, help us 
to see how great an advance in knowledge of the original Coverdale 
had made between 1535 and 1539. In 1535 Coverdale had translated 
from the Vulgate, adding corrections from Luther's German, as eg. in 
ii t2 where he rejects the Vulgate, Apprehendite disciplinam, and 
follows Luther’s rendering of M.T. Aiésset den Sohn, ‘kiss the son’. 
In xxxiii 12; Ixxxiii 18 the name JeHovan is rightly introduced into 
P.B., and the shortened form Jan into Ixviii 4. Mr Clapton does not 
notice this use of the divine name except by quoting Miinster’s render- 
ing, ¢ujus nomen est Jehovah, on \xxxiii 18. Miinster’s merits as a 
translator are not sufficiently recognized in the Introduction, pp. X¥! ff, 
but more justice is shewn him by frequent quotation of his renderings. 
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Duly noted is even his ridiculous lapse in Ixviii 4, ‘ That rideth upon 
the heavens as it were upon a horse’, when the reference is to the 
passage of the Lorn’s chariot. On the other hand, Mr Clapton's 
quotations from Minster frequently mark a real improvement in P.B. 
over the Coverdale of 1535. 

Mr Clapton has executed a considerable piece of work which requires 
constant attention to detail. Some further revision is desirable both in 
the text (of Coverdale) and in the notes. Mr Clapton gives Coverdale 
in modern spelling with unfortunate results in the case of proper names, 
eg. Gilead and Manasseh in \x 7 for Galaad and Manasses (the 
Vulgate forms) which he gives (correctly) in cviii 8. The text needs 
correction in li 1; lx 6, 7, 10; Ixiii 12; Ixiv 2; Ixv 1; Ixix 33; Ixxxiii 
7-9, It, 14; xciv 12, 15; and the notes on x 11; li 4; lxv ro (Ger- 
man) ; Ixvi 1 (German) ; 13 (Latin); xviii 2 (German); 13 (Latin); 
15 (German) ; 20 and 22, 30; Ixix 10; Ixxii 3; xciv 12, 16; civ To. 
Most of these affect German words or expressions. 

It is a pity that the text of Coverdale (1535) is not given in the 
original spelling, for in this spelling there is an important contribution 
to the history of the language. In Ps. i de/pfeth (v. 2) is etymologically 
correct : frute (v. 3) is better English than the French form /ruét; shal 
(vv. 4, 7) is an early much-used form which represents the present 
pronunciation better than the ugly popular form sha//. In two points 
of punctuation at least it would be well to have the text of 1539 rather 
than the modern P.B. pointing: in xxxix 12 (14) read ‘a stranger with 
thee and a sojourner : as all my fathers were’, and in Ixii 9, ‘the children 
of men are deceitful: upon the weights (i.e. in the scales) they are 
altogether lighter than vanity itself’. In both these cases the text of 
P.B. is probably a printer’s error committed when the two passages 
were taken over from the Great Bible. 


Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des nach- 
biblischen Judentums, herausgegeben von JOHANNES HEMPEL, 
N. F. x 1-4. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1933.) 


Tue volume opens with an article by Prof. W. Staerk of Jena 
entitled ‘Zu Habakuk i 5-11, Geschichte oder Mythos?’ The men- 
tion of the Chaldeans in i 6 has caused trouble to commentators. 
Staerk in particular declares that the contradiction between the Chal- 
deans of history and the colossal picture of §Spes in i 5-11 is too great 
to permit us to identify the terrible people of Habakkuk (i 7) with the 
Chaldeans of the end of the seventh century B.c. In this passage, he 
says, we have Eschatology and Myth xof Prophecy and History. So 
Staerk rejects Duhm’s emendation ‘ Kittim ’ (for together 
with any reference to the conquests of Alexander the Great. In any 
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case he decides that O%W3N must go, and that (possibly) ovnasn, ‘the 
mighty ones’ should be accepted. It may be mentioned that LXX. A 
has a double rendering i.e. rods XaAdaiovs rois payyrds. It has been 
suggested that we should take rots payyras as the original LXX 
rendering of O33", understanding both the Hebrew and the Greek in 
an eschatological sense, as the angels who accompany the Lorp in His 
Epiphany. But rots XaAdaiovs stands alone in LXX. B. Staerk sees 
Eschatology also in Nahum and Zephaniah, as well as in Joel and in 
Jeremiah iv. It is difficult to see eye to eye with him. 

Prof. Hans Bauer has an article of twenty pages (81-1or) on ‘ Die 
Gottheiten von Ras Schamra’. A great number of Divine names are 
found in the cuneiform inscriptions published by Ch. Virolleaud in 
1931—1932, of which ‘ La lutte de Mt, fils des Dieux, et d’Alein, fils de 
Baal’, is one. Prof. Bauer has collected twenty-seven of these names, 
among which are found }33 (Dagon; 1 Sam. v 2-4): mv (the Moon; 
Deut. iv 19): ¥ (Yaw, a contraction of mn): wey (for wre) a feminine 
Divinity who bears the epithet nbs mp, ‘Leuchte der Gotter’: no 
(Mét), the champion of the hot season in opposition to pxdx the 
champion of the springing vegetation of the rainy season. A very 
suggestive article. 

Herr Gerhard v. Rad (109-120) has a discussion on the ‘ False Pro- 
phets’; he begins by pointing out that there is no word for ‘false 
prophets’ in the Hebrew text. In LXX Wevdorpodrj7ys occurs Jer. vi 13. 
‘False prophets’ are not an easily recognizable class: we cannot 
distinguish between the false prophets as reactionaries and the true 
prophets as the progressives (vorwartseilende Genien). Herr v. Rad 
makes some interesting remarks on the view of Prophecy taken in 
Deut. xviii; Jer. vii 16, where the prophet appears as an official 
‘Mittler’ between the people and God, and as the Intercessor for 
them (cf. xx 7). Finally, Jeremiah is distinguished as the true prophet 
from Hananiah the false, because: he attends to the voice of God in 
(contemporary) history (Jer. xxviii). ‘Ein tiberaus sachliches Héren 
auf die Vorginge in der fernen und nahen Vélkerwelt—das war Pro- 
phetenberuf. Daran dass nach der gliicklichen Josiazeit am politischen 
Horizont so schwere Wetter aufstiegen, war fiir Jeremia erkennbar 
dass Jahwes Pline mit Israel andere geworden waren ; und das musste 
die Prophetie erkennen.’ 

An article divided into two instalments (pp. 121-140 and 227-255) 
on ‘ Das Ordale im alten Israel’ is contributed by Herr Richard Press. 
‘Any attempt to get a conflict of rights (“‘ Rechtsstreit”) decided by 
supernatural forces (“ Krifte”) is called an ordeal.’ He treats of the 
ordeal by a draught of holy water (Num. v); by magic staff (Aaron's 
rod), those who pass under the staff, if guilty, fall ill and die; by lot, 
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which singles out the offender; &c. Some of the illustrations of the 
process seem far-fetched. 

Prof. Irwin of Chicago writes on ‘The first speech of Bildad’ 
(Job viii). He holds that the text ‘particularly from o. 13 on’ needs 
much emendation: OY is an almost insoluble difficulty, and op. 186 
and 19 @ are ‘improbable to the point of absurdity’. But his treatment 
of the text yields a poor result. ‘ Bildad’, he says ‘is contrasting the 
life history of two plants [typifying] the ungodly (ev. 11, 12) and the 
upright (ew. 16, 17). Yet the astonishing thing is that both plants 
come to an untimely end.’ Thus it seems that Bildad is merely saying 
that suffering is our common human lot, unless 7. 21 means that the 
righteous man rises from loss to a greater happiness. 

Many writers like Prof. Irwin lose their sense of proportion when 
the subject of poetical form suggests itself; they fail to pay sufficient 
attention to the thought and language of poetical passages. The Pro- 
fessor looks out for strophés, but he surely shews a lack of appreciation 
of the language of the Hebrew Wisdom literature. The reading in 14 @ is 
not an instance of desperate corruption: the Hebrew text is vigorous 
and epigrammatic and agreeable to the poetry of the book of Job. 
There is excellent sense in the terse clause "D> DY “Wwe, ‘whose con- 
fidence abhors him’, i.e. the prince or the company in whom the godless 
man puts his trust fail him utterly: they wilfully put him to shame. 
is a by-form of pp: cf. and 

Again, Prof. Irwin's view of ov. 16, 17, that they describe the 
prosperous state of the godly, is not likely to be right. Rather they 
resume the subject of the complete overthrow of the godless man who 
for the moment is fortunate. In vivid Hebrew fashion the case is put 
by simple juxtaposition of clauses, without the intervention of clumsy 
conjunctions. ‘Granted’, says Bildad in effect, ‘that’ :— 

‘He is moist before the sun, 

And in his garden his shoot cometh forth, 

His roots are wrapt about a spring, 

And he beholdeth his house built of [costly | stones, 

Yet if [One | destroy him from his place, 

Then it will deny him, saying, I have not seen thee. 

It is the dissolution of his way, 

And others will spring forth from his dust.’ 
(‘spring’ = 53: so R.V. marg. The root 553 is ‘to roll as waters’, ‘to 
well forth’: Amos v 24: and by « spring’ occurs in Cant. iv 12. 
C. J. Ball’s preference for ‘ cairn’ (Job in /oco) is unfortunate. ben, 
‘joy’ in v. 19 is difficult: perhaps we should take it as another form of 
D1DD,' ‘ melting, dissolution’ as in Isa. x 18). + 

' Cp. Schechter Fragments of a Zadokite Work, p. 11. 21, where YO°D" stands for 
R. D.). 
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The Chronik (pp. 284-301) is of special interest. First comes a full 
account (with comments) of the frescoes representing scenes from the 
Old Testament found on the ruined walls of a Jewish Synagogue at 
Doura-Europas on the Euphrates. This synagogue was built in 244 ap., 
and ruined twelve years later when the city was stormed by the Parthians. 
Scenes from the Old Testament on the walls of a Jewish Synagogue! 
One of these is the Sacrifice of Isaac. The son lies upon the altar: the 
father holding the knife turns away: in the foreground is the ram bound 
to a tree: in the background a servant: over the altar the hand of 
God is stretched forth from the clouds. The same scene is shewn in 
the Mosaic floor of the ancient synagogue of Beth Alpha, recently 
excavated of behalf of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem.' (Beth 
Alpha is the AAirdet bett I/fa a few miles west of Beisan.) The moment 
is when the angel is restraining the patriarch from slaying his son. Of 
the date of this synagogue nothing at present is known, but Dr Sukenik 
cites a verse from the Jerusalem Targum where it is stated that in the 
days of Rabbi Abun (the first half of the fourth cent. a.p.) they began 
to depict figures on mosaic and none protested (Professor S. A. Cook, 
P. E. Q.S., 1933; page 209). It may be that in each case the builders 
of the synagogue did not regard representation of living creatures in the 
flat as forbidden by the Second Commandment. Certainly the literal 
translation of the Commandment is, ‘ Thou shalt not make to thee a 
graven (carved) image (508) or any form (n2von).’ On this Rashi 
comments ‘5p said of that which is Aewn : noon is anything that is in 
the heavens.’ The late MSS of the Haggadah (fifteenth century) are 
illustrated with figures of living creatures. So difficult is it to exclude 
pictorial representation from the works of man. 

As usual, the volume contains a valuable list of the contents of 
periodicals, Theological, Archaeological, and Jewish. 

W. Emery Barnes. 


Natural Law and the Theory of Society 1500-1800, by OTTO GIERKE: 
translated with an Introduction, by ErNest BARKER. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1934.) 


Unper the above title Professor Barker has translated five sub- 
sections of the fourth volume of Gierke’s Das deutsche Genossen- 
schaftsrecht, published in 1913, which are concerned with the varying 
views of the State, of Associations above and below it, and of the 
Individual’s relation to them, held between 1500 and 1800 by those 
writers who thought in terms of Natural Law. The chief subjects 


* The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha. By E. L. Sukenik, Jerusalem 1932. 
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dealt with are Sovereignty, the relations between People and Ruler 
in respect of the whole political body, federalist ideas, theories of 
the nature of Groups. A chronological division is made at the year 
1650, and Gierke’s monumental notes are placed separately in a second 
volume together with an index and a useful list of authors cited. 

Even those who have not fought shy of the original German will find 
this admirably managed translation very welcome. Gierke’s approach 
to his subject, especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
may appear a somewhat unusual one to students accustomed to think 
of this later part of the period as completely dominated and moulded 
by the three giants—Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. The main holding 
of the field by the German theorists—Heineccius, Thomasius, Wolff, 
Nettelbladt and others, as well as the better-known names of the 
Dutchman Grotius, Althusius, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Pufendorf, Fichte, and 
Kant—serves not only to re-adjust our mental map of the thought of 
this epoch, but also to perform the almost-miracle of putting the well- 
worn English and French thinkers in a fresh and stimulating light. 
And this even though the Germans are only too clearly influenced by 
the peculiarities of German political and legal institutions. 

Gierke himself was fully aware of the dryness of the bones with 
which he was concerned ; he had not the gift of making them live. 
But such resurrections are Professor Barker's forfe. His introduction 
is one that should be read before as well as after the text, or the reader 
may experience difficulty in reminding himself that Gierke’s subject does 
affect living men and is not solely a matter of abstract relationships of 
a mathematical order. The wide survey which Professor Barker pro- 
vides of the history of Natural Law as a living force over some 
2,000 years enables Gierke’s particular period of it—when ‘the Law of 
Nature issued in a natural-law theory of the State’—to be viewed in 
its historical setting. Furthermore, Professor Barker reminds us that 
Gierke’s attitude towards Natural Law was dominated by his own strong 
partizanship in regard to that nineteenth-century German Romantic 
Idealism which represented a turning away from the earlier European 
natural-law tradition and which believed passionately in the quasi-mystic 
idea of the Real Personality of Groups. On the real nature of groups 
Professor Barker has much to say that is interesting and stimulating. 
But it was Gierke’s case against the Natural Law School that it was 
never able to arrive at the conception of Xea/ Group-Personality, and 
he harps constantly on the vital difference between this Xea/ Personality 
and the Moral Personality which was as far as the inescapable root 
individualism of the Natural Law theorists could go. Gierke would 
not allow that even Rousseau was a true predecessor of political Hegeli- 
anism and the Idealist State. 
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Readers of the Journat will be even more disappointed than the 
professed political theorist that the ecclesiastical aspects of Gierke’s 
subject hardly received complete treatment. His proposed section on 
Die Korporationstheorie im Kirchenrecht for the period 1650-1800 was 
never written, and the corresponding section for the earlier period, 
though suggestive, is short. He points out that, though the great 
Jesuit and Dominican thinkers of the counter-Reformation had their 
systematic scheme of Natural Law, the Church for them could not be 
explained or defined in terms of it, and their problem was essentially 
one of the relations between a Natural system and another system 
superimposed as the result of a Supernatural revelation. ‘The earlier 
Protestantisms—according to Gierke—continued this dualism. But 
when the antithesis of Natural and Supernatural began to be dropped 
by later Protestantism, Natural Law then ‘tended to press the Church 
into the common mould of its theory of the State’. In two and a 
half pages Gierke sketches the developement of this process in Grotius 
and Voet. 

As appendices the translator publishes versions of a lecture given in 
1922 by Ernst Troeltsch and of an excerpt from Gierke’s A/thusius 
dealing with Law in general. ‘The first is concerned with the contrast 
between German Idealism and the European tradition of Law; the 
second goes to show that Gierke himself was not unappreciative of this 
tradition. 

Altogether Professor Barker has followed not unworthily in Maitland’s 
footsteps. H. O. EvENNETT. 


Religion and the European Mind, by Prof. Avo.r Ketter, D.D. (The 

Lutterworth Press, London, 1934.) 

Recent Developments in German Protestantism, by Dr Orto Pirer. 
(Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1934.) 

The Mediator: a study of the central doctrine of the Christian Faith, 
by Emi_ BRUNNER, translated by OLive Wyon. (The Lutterworth 
Press, London. 1934.) 

Tue ‘mind’ with which all these books deal is the Swiss and German 
religious mind, for which Calvin and Luther are the standard exponents 
of the Christian revelation and true religion. All three books shew us 
the violent oscillations of that mind after the long reign of ‘liberal’ 
theology and the crash that followed the War. It is a tragic spectacle. 
No one bred in either the Anglican or the Roman religious tradition 
can view it with full understanding without such knowledge of the 
history of German Protestantism as Dr Keller and Dr Piper earn our 


gratitude by supplying. Conditions in England have been, and are, 
so totally different. 
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Dr Keller’s book is described on the cover as the only one in English 
setting forth ‘the spiritual problem which underlies the German Church 
Revolution and its universal significance’. It is of great value as 
a general statement of the position and its value is enhanced by the 
documents given in English as appendices, which include the Constitu- 
tion of the German Evangelical Church and the Concordat between the 
Vatican and the German Government. 

But it was followed immediately by Dr Piper’s book, smaller and 
handier, with a good deal more detail of the persons and the theologies 
that figure in the picture. Whereas Dr Keller surveys the situation 
from outside, Dr Piper has been in the heart of it and knows it from 
within. He succeeded Barth in the chair of systematic theology at 
Minster in Westphalia in 1930, having already done good service to the 
study of theology and to international understanding, and he is one of 
the professors who were dismissed when Hitler came into power. Any- 
one reading his book. dispassionately as it is written, will gain a vivid 
and intimate sense of the whole situation and will feel with him that it 
is indeed an enemy that hath done this thing. Dr Piper with his 
evangelical and biblical background attributes the evil in it all through 
to the actual agency of Satan himself. ‘The history of Protestantism 
must be regarded as a phase of Christ’s struggle against Satan and 
Satan’s most vigorous and subtle attempts to resist Him.’ This state- 
ment by itself helps us to understand the theological situation in Ger- 
many. We have extreme Protestant conservatism set against contempo- 
rary thought and all attempts at adaptation to a new environment. 

Dr Brunner’s book is the outcome of a similar reaction against all the 
new movements and tendencies in religious and theological thought 
that characterized the period before the War. What they were and are 
is fairly stated and there is often just criticism of the weaknesses and 
insufficiencies of some of them. ‘There is much of value in the book 
in some of these respects. Its width of range is admirable. I have 
read the whole book carefully—a rather long task, if haply I might find 
in it justification of its main thesis, for the publishers speak of ‘the 
spiral movement of Brunner’s thought’. I have tried to find some 
argument in favour of the ultra-transcendental theory of revelation which 
he champions. What I find, however, is not what I should call a spiral 
argument. I only find the same vehement assertions (which I believe 
to be false) repeated again and again in different connexions, and they 
do not become any more convincing by mere repetition. The ‘argu- 
ment’ is not really cumulative or persuasive ; it is always dictatorial. 
Dr Brunner’s conception of revelation—its isolation, once-for-all-ness 
(one-sided-ness), wholly-otherness—its perpendicular character, with no 
respect for human personality—seems to-me to be pagan, pre-Christian, _ 
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a kind of Hitlerism in theology. Like some other pagan conceptions, 
it can find some support in the New Testament, but any true apprecia- 
tion and acceptance of the doctrine of Incarnation as set out in the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel and in the discourses about the Spirit 
makes it wholly untenable. If that doctrine is Christian (and there is 
much more to the same effect in the New Testament), Dr Brunner’s is 
not. And the view that the New Testament is the only source of 
Christian knowledge in these matters is surely absurd. Dr Brunner's 
book abounds with assertions that seem to me to be in defiance of 
human experience. From Dr Piper’s book I learn that he is moving 
towards a more humanist position. It is a pity that the books of these 
Swiss and German reactionary thinkers (Dr Brunner’s was published 
seven years ago) should, if at all, only be presented to English readers 


when their authors have already, to some extent at least, left them 
behind. 


The Unitarian Movement in the Religious Life of England, by 
H. McLacuian. (George Allen & Unwin, London, 1934.) 


Dr McLacu an, Principal of the Unitarian College, Manchester, is 
known as a writer on Nonconformist history. In this book his concern 
is with the contribution made by individual Unitarians to thought and 
learning in England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Besides 
names that are well known, it has been his pleasant (if laborious) task to 
rescue from obscurity some ‘that deserve to be remembered amongst 
pioneers and pathfinders’. To be a Unitarian in the past has meant 
to be intellectually alive to some of the deficiencies of the established 
order in Church and State alike, and Dr McLachlan has no difficulty in 
shewing that individual Unitarians made distinguished contributions 
in education and in the various branches of literature as well as in 
biblical scholarship and in the history of doctrine. It is an interesting 
denominational record that he gives us. He has not made it his con- 
cern to attempt any estimate of Unitarianism as a theology or of its 
influence as such on theological thought in general. Indeed he seems 
to be content to describe it as ‘a liberal and reverent humanitarianism 
that scorned rites and dogmas, despised hypocrisy and bigotry, and 
acknowledged the power unto salvation of the life and teaching of the 
man, Christ Jesus’ (p. 276 of Hazlitt’s ‘ faith’). 


And the Life Everlasting, by Joun Baur, D.D. (Oxford University 
Press, 1934.) 
PERHAPS all that can be said on Immortality has already been said, 
but Dr Baillie concentrates his attention on the Christian doctrine as he 
conceives it (hence his choice of a clause of the Creed as his title) and 
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gives us a very interesting survey of ideas on the subject in the past 
and in contemporary thought. His main theme is the familiar one that 
the Christian conception is not one of mere survival but of life with 
Gop which is at once fruition and achievement, and he argues that the 
hope of a blessed personal immortality was born of the experience of 
communion with Gop and is rooted in such religious fellowship, and 
that the reality of Gop necessarily carries with it the immortality of those 
who attain this fellowship. Notable among the discussions are those 
on the idea of re-absorption (‘ concentration’ contrasted with ‘ incorpora- 
tion’) and the alternatives open to a theist who does not believe in 
personal immortality (though many a theist, I think, may continue to 
think that individual personality limited to this world might serve God’s 
purpose). The conversational style in which Dr Baillie conducts his 
discussion has its dangers (e.g. pp. 237, 253), but many readers will no 
doubt find it attractive. - 


In the April number (xxv 20) I called attention to a study by M. E. 
Druwé of a hitherto unpublished treatise which he identified as a first 
draft of the Cur Deus homo by Anselm. | only noted that it contributed 
nothing to our knowledge of the history of doctrine. I praised, indeed, 
the careful workmanship of the study, but I did not discuss its attribu- 
tion to Anselm. In the Revue des sciences religieuses for July 1934, 
under the title ‘ Un premier jet du Cur Deus homo?’, M. Jean Rivitre 
devotes forty pages to contesting this attribution and decides that the 
Libellus in question is probably a sermon on the subject and, more 
often than not, in the terms of the Cur Deus homo ; so, he says, it serves 
as a fresh proof of the prestige which that work enjoyed among Anselm’s 
contemporaries. I do not think that the tract is worth any further 
discussion. 


After the Celebration of the Oxford Movement, by W. Emery 
Barnes, D.D. (Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, 1933, price 6d. net), con- 
tributes so much to the true understanding of the English Prayer Book, 


. especially in connexion with the Order for Holy Communion, and 


reflects such mellow wisdom and sweet reasonableness, that it ought to 
be much more widely known and read than it appears to be. 
J. F. B-B. 


Sidonius Apollinaris and his Age, by C. E. Stevens. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1933.) 

Tuts essay will remind the reader pleasantly of Mr Haarhoff's 
Schools of Gaul; both shew how much we may learn from the Latin 
authors of the last classical age. Mr Stevens has worked carefully and 
intelligently through his subject, and has taken due account of modern 
commentators upon it, though he has miade no detailed study of- its -~-- 
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rhetoric or vocabulary. But, dealing as he does with a bishop, it is 
strange that he has not made himself familiar with the characteristic 
thought of the age. He expresses his surprise, as though he were 
specifying something exceptional, at the language of exaggerated humi- 
liation used by Sidonius concerning himself. He would have done 
well to call to mind that Christian parents of the time thought 
Stercorius a fitting name to be given in baptism to their children. And 
when he finds Sidonius using savagely retributive language about 
punishment, he ‘ begins to wonder whether he understood the lessons 
of the New Testament at all: such language becomes an old Roman 
rather than a Christian bishop’. He has forgotten that St Hilary of 
Poitiers, whom Sidonius must have read, had made the contemplation 
of the tortures of the Arians a part of the happiness of the orthodox in 
heaven ; and Hilary was not the first, nor the greatest, of those who 
dwelt upon this prospect. It would be an interesting task for Mr 
Stevens to read Sidonius again in this light ; he would certainly make 
novel and valuable discoveries. 


Anglo-Saxon Influence on Western Christendom, by S. J. CRawrorp. 
(Oxford University Press, 1933.) 

THREE learned and charming lectures by the late Dr Crawford, 
delivered at University College, London, in 1931, are now published, 
and I hope they will be as widely read as they deserve. They describe 
the work of English missionaries on the Continent in correcting and 
completing that of the Irish enthusiasts, their own relation to the Papacy, 
especially after the arrival of Theodore in England, and the system 
established by St Boniface in Germany. Finally, the share of England 
in transmitting the culture received from Ireland is estimated ; and 
perhaps the fragmentary nature of that culture is not sufficiently ex- 
pressed. The author's fervour is infectious, and his readers will not 
fail to catch it, and to be thankful that their race has so honourable 
a record in its past. 

Dr Crawford is a little inclined to follow Lightfoot in an admiration 
for the Celts which Stubbs did not wholly share ; but the fullness of 
his knowledge and his skill in using it are admirable. It is a pity that 
some errors of the press should blemish a book published after its 


author’s death ; for instance, on p. 25, ‘ Justin’ is printed thrice instead 
of * Justus’. 


The Council of Trent and Anglican Formularies, by H. E. SYMONDS, 
B.D. (Oxford University Press, 1933.) 
Tuis is a wistful book, written for the purpose of conciliation, and it 
would not properly receive notice in this JouRNAL were it not based 
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upon a scholarly and sincere research. Mr Symonds has set himself 
to prove that there are ‘few, if any, irreconcilable differences between 
the conciliar definitions of Trent and the actual doctrinal formulas to 
which the English Church is committed’. He covers the whole ground, 
and often he convinces us. But there are points where he seems to 
feel himself in the position of counsel making the best of a weak case, 
or even pleading for mitigation of sentence. And he consistently 
dwells on aspects of religion of which the Roman Church is ‘ patient’, 
to quote Newman’s term, and not on those of which it is ‘ ambitious’ ; 
and he assumes that his readers, like himself, desire approximation to 
Rome. He seeks diligently, and often successfully, for statements in 
his sense of the Caroline divines, though he candidly admits that none 
of them are consistently on his side ; they pick and choose while he is 
whole-hearted in his agreement. But he does not remind us that 
Newman passed through the same phase, and ended by finding that, 
while Thorndike in one matter and Hammond in another was in agree- 
ment with Rome, the fact that he was able to agree with them was no 
equivalent for membership of the same communion. And Gardiner— 
he speaks of ‘so good a Catholic as Gardiner’, though he was a singu- 
larly secular prelate—had equally with Newman made full trial of the 
Anglo-Catholic position, and found it untenable. Gardiner lighted fires, 
and Newman wrote ‘Loss and Gain’; prudence, and self-respect, 
forbid us to make an unreserved appeal to such a quarter. When 
Mr Symonds accurately remarks that the Council of Trent began by 
affirming the Creed of Constantinople, he should surely have reminded 
us that it ended with the Creed of Pope Pius. For it is merely of 
antiquarian interest to ascertain what was the approximation of the two 
Churches in the sixteenth century. The distance between churches, as 
between planets, varies in the course of their orbits, and neither Eng- 
land nor Rome stands where it did. We can, for instance, no longer 
use the exegesis of Pearson, though in this book it is still appealed to 
as an authority; and we find in it a mass of old-world thought that 
seems to us to be merely irrelevant. Perhaps, indeed, it is necessary 
for the argument. The back of the book is adorned with the arms of 
Canterbury and Rome, the former being placed in the position of 
heraldic superiority. 


The Counter-Reformation, 1550-1600, by B. J. Kipp. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1933.) 

Tue Warden of Keble deserves our thanks for his accurate and com- 
prehensive survey of the revival of the Roman Catholic Church on the 
Continent. He covers the whole ground, and helps his readers by 
reference to the best literature on the subject. He has undertaken 
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a difficult task ; his own sympathies are with the revival, and he has 
numerous passages of a whole-hearted fervour which notoriously is not 
reciprocated and is, in fact, modified on his own part by a very candid 
exposure of the methods employed to win converts from Protestantism. 
He might have done well, to be more explicit, by stating such facts as 
that no Protestant could lawfully reside on Bavarian territory till 1800. 
He is very hearty in his praise of Roman controversialists, though 
Baronius wrote Church history with no knowledge of Greek, and Cani- 
sius, one of his heroes, professed a confidence in the Donation of Con- 
stantine, which raises the question whether he really believed in it or 
thought it well that his followers should be persuaded that he held the 
belief. On the Roman Inquisition, though he states the facts, he is 
less incisive than Lord Acton. And there are times when Dr Kidd’s 
zeal makes him oblivious of dates. ‘ The old days of nepotism departed 
for ever’, he tells us, ‘with the rise to power of St Charles Borromeo, 
the nephew and minister of Pius IV.’ At that time Donna Olimpia 
Maidalchini was unborn, and most of those stately edifices which end 
with the Palazzo Braschi were as yet unbuilt; and it is worth noting 
that Pastor, whose ultramontanism is impeccable, when he has to deal 
with the villain of his later volumes, the Pope who suppressed the 
Jesuits, feels bound in justice to say that he was not a nepotist. Should 
the Synod of Dort be named without mention of the presence and 
assent of English delegates? But the title-page of the Warden's book 
attests that it represents a sectional view of history, and a note on his 
last page explains his disuse of a diction that has been very prevalent 
among us, and from which we can no more escape than we can leap 
from our shadow. 


John Wesley and the Eighteenth Century, by MaLpwyn Epwarbs. 
(Allen & Unwin, London, 1933.) 

Tuts is a bright and thoughtful little book which aims at shewing 
how Wesley’s various characteristics work together towards making him 
a successful evangelist. His general modes of thought, due to his 
ancestry and his generation, his prejudices against Roman Catholicism 
and American liberty, but also against negro slavery, are well brought 
out. Due emphasis is laid on his work for popular education, and it 
would have been interesting if Mr Edwards had given a catalogue of 
the elementary textbooks which Wesley wrote or caused to be written. 
And it is really astonishing that he has failed to tell how Wesley pro- 
vided his adherents with a safe novel for their reading, in a revised 
edition of Zhe Fool of Quality. Novels before Scott deserved so ill 
a reputation that it is a sign of unusual tolerance and wisdom that he 
should have picked out one of so ill-famed a class for the reading of 
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serious people. Mr Edwards might perform a notable service if he 
would work out the corporate rise, through intellectual as well as 
religious coherence, of Wesley’s followers in social position, As with 
the Quakers and Unitarians, so it was with the Methodists ; but justice 
requires us to recognize a similar result from Brougham’s Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge and from the contemporary 
Mechanics’ Institutes. E. W. Watson. 


A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of Hermas (Similitudes 2-9), with a 
Fragment of the Mandates, edited by Campse.t Bonner. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1934.) 


ALL interested in recent discoveries of Greek papyri are aware that 
fragments of a number of these containing portions of Hermas have 
been discovered,’ ranging in date from the third to the sixth century. 
But greatly exceeding these in bulk and importance is one the discovery 
of which was announced by Professor Campbell Bonner of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in the Harvard Theological Review for 1925.° 

It appears that when complete, this papyrus codex consisted of one 
full gathering of 49 or 50 leaves, a type of manuscript to which Sir 
Frederic Kenyon has recently called attention in connexion with the 
Chester Beatty papyri. It began with Vision 5, which was followed by 
all the Mandates and all the Similitudes. What now survives, with 
some lacunae, is indicated by the title-page. Experts agree in assigning 
the writing to the third century. 

Apart from the papyrus fragments already mentioned, our only 
(approximately) complete authority for the Greek text of the book 
was the Athos-Leipzig manuscript: to this have to be added the 
portions in the Codex Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible and substantial 
extracts in later Greek writers. There are, however, two Latin versions, 
an Ethiopic version, and some Sahidic fragments. 

The new manuscript presents us for the first time with Greek authority 
for a number of passages. It differs very frequently from the Athos MS, 
and is clearly right in many of these variations. In many such cases it 
has the support of one or both of the Latin versions, and the earlier of 
these belongs to the second or third century. Further, it presents us with 
less literary forms of words in many places where the Athos MS gives the 
more literary forms. There can be no doubt that, just as in the case of 
the Apocalypse, where most MSS have been polished, the former manu- 
script gives the true text. The Athos MS shows its inferiority also in 
the addition of connectives between sentences where the cruder form 


' See C. H. Turner in Vol. xxi (1919-20), p. 202 . I. 
2 Vol. xviii pp. 115-127. 
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of the original, as the Michigan MS proves, was without them. M is 
nearer to all the versions than it is to the text of A. Yet A has preserved 
the true reading in a number of cases. 

The value of M may be illustrated by some examples: Sim. iv 2 
iv 4 dddvepa ; iV 5 év xaptopdpa; mpay- 
pareias, confirmed by the Latin, against rpdges; v 1, 3 vai dpi mip 
paxdpov we Tomas av Ti vyoteiav dexriv Ged (this Greek, 
lost from A, now recovered); v 4, 4 ddurrdxrws (against ddiaAcirrus) ; 
V7, 4 7a viv Kai Kipws tavrws bv airi 
idvera (this Greek, omitted from A, now recovered); vi 1, 4 pydéev otv 
TOAD KoWere TOY mpotépwr dyaptiov (absent from A); 
Vi 3, 6 drav otv peravonowow Tore dvaBaive tiv Kapdiav ta ipya 
Ta movnpa & ixpagay tore tov Gedy Gre dixacos dixaios 
érabevy Exagtos Kata ras abrod ra Aowra dovAcicovew 
xupiw év xaBapa xapdia (absent from A) ; vii 1 ve (absent from A 
and Ethiopic) ; rowéva(with A and Latins) and dyyeAov (with Ethiopic) 
as a correction above the line ; vii 5 éav i» riyv xapdiay (om. A) ; viii 1, 4 
js A); viii 1, 17 Erepoe éwedidow yAwpas Kai tapadvadas 
otro xwpis dordvovte, rovrous dyyeAos Aciay (so 
always) iAapos éyévero (om. A); viii 3, 3 Tov vopow (om. A) after Buxe; 
Vili 3, 6 droxpBeis por of obroi ciow oi peta Tod 
radaivartes Kai abrév (om. A); viii 4, 1 Kai diaxdve 
po repelwoduny dpodwwov (om. A) ; viii 5, 3 éxacros «is, 
with older Latin (and Ethiopic), against A (and later Latin, partly) 
fornoay eis; viii 5, 4 gives this section, the whole of which is absent 
from A ; viii 11, 3 doo tais dpapriats abrav Kai ropeicovra 
tais Tov aldvos TovTou Kataxpwovow éavtovs cis Oavatov (om. A). 
To illustrate the fact that M is not perfect, it may be mentioned that at 
viii 5, 6 the eye of the scribe passed from éxoveas to éxovea, and the 
first part of § 6 was thus lost to him. 

Ic is time to refer to the editing. The editor says that he has ‘sinned 
against the sound maxim that he gives twice who gives quickly’. If 
this be so, he has in my opinion obeyed the better Horatian maxim 
‘nonum prematur in annum’. It would be impossible to mention a 
better piece of papyrus editing. The palaeographer, textual critic, and 
and grammarian will find their respective themes dealt with fully and 
most competently in the introduction. The text is most carefully 
edited, line for line, and it is impossible not to admire the sanity of the 
textual notes. The editor is so far from exalting his papyrus above 
other witnesses that its text is always dispassionately examined. Nor 
has he been satisfied to use the bad Hilgenfeld edition of the older 
Latin version. Readers of the JourNAL will be glad to learn that he 
and the late Professor C. H. Turner exchanged their respective first 
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transcripts of the papyrus and the older Latin text ' as critically restored 
from much better and more numerous MSS than Hilgenfeld employed. 
The references to the Latin in the critical notes are therefore to 
Turner, not to Hilgenfeld. Turner took just pleasure in restoring 
depopevos (Sim. viii 9, 3) before it was found to be the reading of the 
new papyrus. 

Readers acquainted with the University of Michigan ‘ Humanistic 
Series’ do not need to be told that the volume is luxuriously produced, 
and that it is furnished with photographs of nine columns of the 
papyrus. There is probably no place in the United States so well 
furnished in every way for the study of papyri as the University of 
Michigan, as I know from two visits I have been privileged to pay to it ; 
and this volume has profited by the zeal and accuracy of Mr. H. C. 
Youtie, Research Associate in Papyrology there. 

On page 35, under ‘ Moulton, J. H.’, ‘Edinburgh, rg08-19’ should 
be ‘Edinburgh, 1908-29’; and three lines below ‘ 1915-29’ should be 
‘1914-29’; p. 64, n. on 1.15, read éor for ; p. ro1, n. on |. 11, for 
‘Baur’ read ‘ Bauer’; p. 106, n. on |. 17, fa/ui can, in my opinion, represent 
only pwpot, not ddpoves (stulti, insipientes, &c.). 

As an appendix is added a second-century papyrus fragment of the 
Mandates (2, 6-3, 2) from the Faydm, of considerable palaeographical 
interest, apart from the fact that it is the oldest piece of Hermas MS 
known. The text is very unsettled at this point, but at least % xapdia 
must disappear from the text of the last line of 2, 7, the papyrus 
pointing to dxaxos. 

A. SOUTER. 


! Some years betore he died Turner charged me with the task of editing this, if 
he should die before the work was accor plished. 
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OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED LITERATURE 


Tue British Academy Schweich Lectures for 1931 were delivered 
(for the second time) by the late Professor Kennett only a few months 
before his regretted death. Their scope is sufficiently indicated by 
their title, Ancient Hebrew Social Life and Custom as indicated in Law, 
Narrative, and Metaphor (Milford, 1933). The topics over which they 
range include the daily life of the Hebrew: houses, clothes, and occu- 
pations ; law and justice; birth, marriage, and death. The book is 
extremely full, and indeed, is the only one of its kind ; it is simply 
written with touches of its author’s lightness and humour. It is not 
along ‘ higher critical’ lines, nor is the treatment technical. There are 
several novel and interesting suggestions, e.g. Isaiah xxviii ro refers to 
a spelling lesson (p. 12), the reai point of Amos ix 9 (p. 33), in Isaiah 
iii 17 (not v. 24, p. 48) read fe'ath*hen for poth*hen. The evidence of 
archaeology and the monuments is not taken into consideration, but 
modern custom is illustrated, above all, in the thrilling account of an 
ordeal, from the personal testimony of an eye-witness, his brilliant son, 
the late Mr Austin Kennett. Professor Burkitt, the first of Professor 
Kennett’s pupils (1886), has seen the volume through the press, and 
Mr. G. A. Yates, one of the last, has prepared the index ; in between, 
as the former remarks, are the many pupils who ‘ will recognize in this 
book the characteristics of Kennett’s spoken voice, the amazing fullness 
of detail, so easily and so lightly employed to illustrate and not to con- 
fuse, and the happy mixture of critical boldness with appreciation of 
what is preserved in the text’. 

W. Eichrodt’s Theologie des Alten Testaments, 1 (Heinrichs, Leipzig, 
1933) is a welcome contribution to Old Testament studies. Relatively 
little has been done recently in the field of theology, and the writer, 
Professor at Basel, has felt that it was time to repair the omission. 
Leaving to a second volume the subjects of God and the World, God 
and Man, he undertakes here a detailed treatment of the Covenant-idea 
in all its aspects (the nature of covenant ; holy places and people ; the 
God of the covenant, His character, His instruments; penalty for 
infraction ; eschatology). English readers may find the Gothic type 
and the rather ponderous style not a little trying, but the volume will 
distinctly repay careful study. Among the specially interesting chapters 
may be named those on Nebiismus and on the Classic Prophecy ; and 
among the many noteworthy points is the insistence that the holy 
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places were scenes of theophanies and not the dwelling-places of Deity 
(p. 44). Professor Eichrodt recognizes that the idea of a sacral com- 
munion gave the sacrifice its uniqueness ; and, like the late Professor 
Kennett, he observes that the Aerem, or ban, at least served to prevent 
mere wars of booty (p. 64). He is in touch with the growing tendency 
to realize how the gulf between our Western mentality and that of the 
Hebrews renders it difficult for us to understand fully earlier types of 
thought, and he lays proper emphasis upon the naive realism of Hebrew 
religion, its theocentricism and ‘this world-ness’ (p. 230). He also 
brings out the vital difference between the charismatic leaders and 
guides —corresponding, one might almost say, to the modern ‘dictators’ 
—and the professional official class: it is Charisma versus Amt. Until 
the whole of Professor Eichrodt’s book lies before us it would be pre- 
mature and unfair to comment upon what seems to us the inadequacy 
of the historical treatment of the biblical sources and of the theology. 
At all events, in his remarks upon the two accounts of the rise of Saul 
(p. 237), it is one thing to agree that no doubt there was some hostility 
to the kingship at the time, but it is quite another thing to treat the © 
present hostile account as one of contemporary historical value. As in 
Buber’s work, which he highly commends (p. 292), one is conscious of 
a certain weakness in the historical criticism. But whether or no 
Eichrodt’s treatment of Old Testament Theology is bound up with an 
unduly premature historical synthesis can only be seen when we have 
the conclusion of what is, in any case, a very important and extremely 
stimulating work. 

Otto Eissfeldt’s Zinleitung in das Alte Testament (Mohr, Tubingen, 
1934) is an expansive volume of some 760 pages covering a pretty com- 
prehensive field. To a literary analysis of the books themselves 
(pp. 169-613) is prefixed a lengthy introductory account of the various 
literary types (pp. 8-137); and a history of the Canon with a survey 
of the apocryphal and pseudepigraphical writings (pp. 614-692) is 
followed by a brief account of the Hebrew text and versions. It is 
less full but wider in scope than Driver's great volume ; and, while it 
gives the reader an excellent introduction to many aspects of Old 
Testament literature, there has been little space to treat some of the 
important topics (e.g. the rather novel concluding section ‘ Wirkungs- 
geschichte des AT’). The space devoted to literary types and Formen- 
geschichte dates the book—it is doubtless my ignorance of the subject 
which makes me feel that it is excessive in such an Introduction 
as this. On the other hand, Eissfeldt’s volume is admirable for the 
attention paid to the work of recent criticism (e.g. Isaiah xl-Ixvi) ; 
and in the course of some important pages on literary criticism since 
Wellhausen he includes a statement of his own work (expanding 
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Smend’s studies of 1912) with his recognition c: aa early source (L) as 
distinct from J developing the earlier (J' and J*). Here English readers 
may miss a reference to Skinner's criticisms of both Eissfeldt’s L and 
of Dahse’s text-critical theories (p. 183). Eissfeldt has been at pains to 
include the more recent results, e.g. the discovery of Lods that Astruc 
had a German forerunner, Witter, in 1711 (p. 175), von Rad’s theory 
of a twofold P narrative (pp. 187, 223), and Kahle’s new ‘textus 
receptus’ (p. 706). He has, one might sometimes think, gone out of 
his way to recognize ‘ the work of English scholars’; but one misses a 
reference to Cowley’s edition (1923) of the Elephantiné papyri (p. 597 n), 
and for the criticism of the book of Habakkuk the work of H. St J. 
Thackeray and of Burkitt (7. 7: S. vols. xii and xv) is surely worthy of 
mention. In my own case, a long-antiquated article on 2 Samuel (of 
1900) is unfortunately duly noted in the place of more recent articles 
(p. 302). As regards Eissfeldt’s general position, he argues that 
Ezekiel wrote his book in Babylon (cf. also on Lamentations, p. 548) ; 
he dates the Samaritan schism about 300 B.c. or later (pp. 621, 699); 
his L is ascribed to the first half of the ninth century, and E to the 
latter half of the eighth; the Pentateuch was introduced in 458, and 
the book of Chronicles dates about 400 B.c. (p. 621). English 
readers will be glad to have Eissfeldt’s Zindeitung to supplement 
the latest collaboration of Oesterley and T. H. Robinson (/ntroduction 
to the Books of the Old Testament), the latter of whom is one of the 
three—the others being Bertholet and von Dobschiitz—to whom 
Eissfeldt dedicates his work. 

The Rev. F. E. Coggin in his pamphlet on Zhe First Story of 
Genesis as Literature (Heffer, 1932) writes on Gen. i 1-ii 3 from the 
literary point of view, treating it as a poem, the Epic of Humanity, in 
seven sonnets. He lays special emphasis upon the significant dif- 
ference between the Hebrew words for ‘create’ (i.e. to create material) 
and to ‘make’ (man, &c., from the material created). What is 
‘created’ is necessary in order that the ‘making’ may go forward 
(p. 4). He also seeks to explain the difference between ‘ day one’, and 
the ‘second (third, &c.) day’, and observes that the seventh day has 
neither evening nor morning (p. 25). A new translation of the twenty- 
five verses is offered, with Hebrew and other notes. 

Das Buch Deuteronomium (Hanstein, Bonn, 1933), by Professor 
Hubert Junker of Passau, belongs to the Roman Catholic series already 
reviewed in these pages (xxxi 441). As before, each book is translated 
with a concise running commentary and a brief introduction on the 
main questions. The author agrees with his colleague Hummelauer 
that the Mosaic law was not absolutely unalterable (pp. 15 sq. ); 
there may be a grain of truth in the tradition (2 Esdras xiv) that the 
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Sacred Writings were re-copied by Ezra (p. 11). Jnéer aia, Dr Junker 
mentions an interesting parallel to Moses’s last addresses to Israel in 
the counsel of a dying Turkish nomad chief to his people (p. 19). The 
well established emendation of Deut. xxxiii 21, whose history was 
recently described by Professor Burkitt in these pages (xxxv 68), appears 
with the words ‘ Budde [i-e. in 1922] liest mit Ehrlich!’ Apart from 
a passing reference to the German translation of Driver's Jnéroduction 
to the O T. (p. 4) no English works appear to be noticed. 

The Rev. E. W Hamond, Zhe Seventh and Sixth Century Prophets 
(Student Christian Movement Press, 1933), continues the useful popular 
series of text-books for schools. &c., to which attention has already 
been called (xxxiv 437). The present volume contains brief historical 
résumés, the characteristics of the prophets, extracts, and short notes, 
It extends from Zephaniah (including also Micah vi 6-8) to the 
Deutero-Isaiah and Servant-poems. 

The 'Ebed-Jahveh Enigma in Pseudo-Jsaiah (Hertzberger, Amsterdam, 
1934). This pamphlet, by Professor J. L. Palache of Amsterdam, puts 
forward the conjecture that the difficult word meshu//am in Isaiah xlii 19 
is actually the name of the mysterious Servant. After all, Meshullam 
is a very well-known name, and it is highly significant that it was borne 
by a son of the Davidic Zerubbabel. The author finds a number of 
allusions to the name, e.g. in the yask/im of xliv 26 and elsewhere 
(pp. 25. 49). He draws attention to a very tantalizing but obscure 
tradition of Meshullam ben Zerubbabel, and in a certain anti-Davidic 
tendency (p. 49 sq.) finds an explanation of the way in which the 
presumed original history has been mutilated. It is obvious that his 
conjecture is in many respects intriguing, and Mr Loewe has kindly 
drawn my attention to an article by Professor Margoliouth reprinted in 
Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation (1900, pp. 117-122), where 
the same suggestion is made. 

Der Prophet der Heimkehr (Copenhagen and Giessen, 1934), a com- 
posite volume by a Danish scholar, Dr Ludvig Glahn, who upholds the 
unity of Isa. xl-Ixvi, and Dr Ludvig Kohler of Zurich, who, continuing 
his studies of the Deutero-Isaiah (see /. Z7..S. xxvi 327), prints an 
emended text of Iv-Ixvi with text-critical and metrical notes and a 
translation. The former, who is well acquainted with English com- 
mentaries, is entirely opposed to the theory (of Duhm and others, since 
1892) of a Trito-Isaiah ; and explains the familiar differences between 
the earlier and the latter parts of Isa. xl-lxvi by the quickly changing 
social and religious conditions before, at, and after the return of Zerub- 
babel. His objections to a Trito-Isaiah are worthy of attention but 
hardly stand criticism : Eissfeldt’s measured survey of recent literature in 
support of the unity of the chapters may be profitably consulted. 
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Dr Glahn pays insufficient heed to the historical criticism of Haggai, 
Zechariah, and the books of Ezra-Nehemiah; and his exegesis is 
sometimes forced, e.g. the Edomite defeat in Isa. Ixiii 1-6 is said to lie 
in the future (p. 84). The fact that there is a certain resemblance 
between the return of Zerubbabel and that of Ezra and of Nehemiah 
only makes criticism more necessary. Further, it is true that there is 
a certain similarity of thought throughout Isa. xl-lxvi, but this does 
not necessarily point either to unity of authorship—one thinks of 
Ezekiel and the Law of Holiness, of Jeremiah, and Deuteronomy—or 
to practical contemporaneity—what of Hosea and Jeremiah? On the 
other hand, Dr Glahn has much to say upon the thought of the Second 
(and Third) Isaiah ; he has a fine appreciation of the literary value of 
the chapters ; and not only is it good discipline to work through his 
theories of their authorship and date, but a careful perusal of his treatment 
of their contents will profit the reader. 

Dr Solomon Zeitlin, The History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth 
(Dropsie College, Philadelphia, 1933), writes what is confessedly ‘ pro- 
legomena’ to a larger work which he is contemplating. It is a rather 
slight historical sketch, partly a reprint, in the course of which he 
argues that Menelaus was the son of Joseph and of the priestly family, 
and that there was no such sect as the Pharisees. He suggests that in 
the story of the Samaritan schism as retailed by Josephus the Sanballat 
of the time of Alexander was the son of the daughter of the Sanballat 
who married the daughter of the High Priest. In addition to some 
persistently novel spellings—Coelo-Syria, Zaddokites, Hassidim (whence 
he derives ‘ Essenes’)—there are not a few misprints. On p. 33, n. 96 
he misunderstands the late Professor Bevan’s explanation of the word 
Maccabee, as though it was ‘the name of the Lord’. 

Dr Fridolin Stier, Gott und sein Engel im Alten Testament ( Aschen- 
dorff, Minster i. W., 1934). This survey of Old Testament angelology, 
by a Roman Catholic student, is one of the most interesting and useful 
of recent contributions. The author undertakes a close study of the 
Biblical and Post-biblical material—we note especially his discussion of 
the ‘Son of Man’ in Daniel and Enoch and the use made of II Esdras 
—and particularly commendable are his references to the religions and 
religious phraseology of Babylonia and Egypt. His main argument !s 
that the ‘Angel of the Lord’ was not necessarily a manifestation of 
Yahweh, nor even one and the same angelic being, although he attempts 
to show that the Angel of the Exodus was a prominent figure who can 
be traced throughout the Old Testament. He points out how the 
prominence of an angelic figure would depend upon the current convic- 
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mediaries between God and man: the deviations of the Septuagint 
from the Hebrew are also noteworthy in this respect. In his opening 
pages Stier notes how die griechisch-rimische Prigung unseres Denkens 
will stand in the way of our appreciation of ancient angelology. One 
has to distinguish, also, the anthropomorphic treatment of supernatural 
beings from the supernaturalizing or divinizing of more or less human 
beings (cf. p. 105): to put it otherwise, one has to allow for the trans- 
cendental element in ancient thought (p. 143). In his concluding 
pages he lays some stress upon the necessity of recognizing the ZeAr- 
buchcharakter of the Old Testament writings ; it is this which accounts 
for the scantiness of the pre-exilic references to angelology and en- 
courages the modern belief that this feature is of specifically Persian 
origin. Dr Stier collects interesting evidence for the relation between 
kings and their plenipotentiaries, and so forth. He might have added 
the Egyptian story of Wen-Amon (twelfth century B.c.) who is the 
human emissary of the god of Amon and has an image of Amon 
the divine messenger, and the article in the old Hittite treaty on the 
necessity of agreement between the royal letter which a messenger 
might bear and his verbal message (Camd. Anc. Hist. ii 335); much 
might be left to the ‘messenger’ (ma/’akh), but custom required that 
there should be some guarantee of his standing. In fine, this mono- 
graph deserves careful reading, and it is a pity that it is not furnished 
with an index. 

Second Esdras (the Ezra Apocalypse) in the /Vestminster Commentaries 
(Methuen, London, 1933) is from the practised hand of Dr Oesterley 
who pays generous tribute to the admirable commentary in Charles's 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of his old friend and collaborator the 
late Dr Box. His treatment is more popular, and much less attention 
is paid to the textual apparatus; but the notes are adequate, and the 
introduction is informing, and gives the reader a good insight into the 
value of this Apocrypha for the light it throws upon certain aspects of 
Jewish thought contemporary with the rise of Christianity. ‘Ezra’ is 
a pessimist, and the tragic state of Jewry fills him with grief. Jewish 
thought had lost its old resilience, and one contrasts the way in which 
Israel had surmounted her earlier crises, had recognized the chastening 
love of Yahweh (Deut. viii 5), and had found that the Exile proved 
Yahweh's greatness—not his weakness. The many noteworthy points 
of contact between 2 Esdras and the New Testament (e.g. viii 3 and 
Matt. xxii 14) are duly registered by Dr Oesterley, and the more one is 
struck by them, the more impressive does the history of religion become 
when one passes from the Exile and the Deutero-Isaiah to the despair 
of ‘ Ezra’ and the ¢/an of the new sect. 

A. Kaminka, in his Beitrage sur Erklarung der Esra-Apokalypse und 
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sur Rekonstruktion thres hebriischen Urtextes (Marcus, Breslau, 1934), 
urges that the main part of this Apocalypse was written in Classical 
Hebrew in the Exilic Age (iii-x, parts of xii and xiv). The framework 
of the Eagle-Vision is of the Persian Age, and ch. xiii is of the time of 
Alexander the Great. Undoubtedly he has every right to pillory the 
Gentile savant who turned the familiar abbreviation * into a god Jeja, 
but his reconstructions of the original Hebrew are frail and carry little 
conviction. On his view, the historical Shealtiel was the author of 
the Apocalypse, and the sufferings of Zion are those at the firs/ destruc- 
tion ; for, as regards the second catastrophe, while Dr Oesterley points 
out (after iii 24) that there was some hope of a revival of the sacrificial 
system, Kaminka argues that there was no general or overwhelming 
grief (pp. 6, 48). His positive arguments for an early date will be read 
with curiosity: e.g. that the belief that one-seventh of the earth’s surface 
is water (vi 42 47) must be earlier than Herodotus (p. 51), that xiii 6 
and the Vision are earlier than the book of Daniel (p. 53). But when 
all has been said, the real value of his brochure lies partly in the parallels 
he has collected from Rabbinical sources and partly in the use he has 
made of a hitherto unedited Latin manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
preserved in the Vienna National Library (Cod. Lat. 362). However 
unattractive Kaminka’s main theory may be, these two features alone 
give it a more scientific value. 

Lietsmann’s kleine Texte, No. 167: ‘Die Damaskusschrift’, by 
Dr Leonhard Rost (de Gruyter, Berlin, 1933). The editor has done well 
to include in his series this so-called ‘Zadokite’ work, discovered by 
Schechter in 1896. It has attracted continuous attention, but in spite of 
the voluminous literature it has evoked, the main problems remain 
unsolved. Opinions differ widely as to date, ranging from the pre- 
Maccabean age (Ed. Meyer, G. F. Moore, &c.) to the seventh or eighth 
century 4.D. (Biichler, Marmorstein). Nor is it agreed whether the sect 
represented in the writing is Sadducee or Pharisee, Dosithaean or Karaite. 
The Hebrew text is excellently edited by Dr Rost with the various 
readings, conjectures, &c. and full biblical references ; and he promises 
a translation with notes in Eissfeldt’s forthcoming commentary. 

The Macdonald Presentation Volume (Princeton, 1933) contains essays 
by twenty-seven of his pupils in honour of the seventieth birthday of 
Professor Duncan Black Macdonald. It is a fine tribute to one whose 
labours especially in the field of Islam are well known — his book on the 
Hebrew Literary Genius has recently appeared—and its wide range of 
subjects accords with his own breadth of scholarship. Among general 
topics we may note: ‘Modern Objectives in Religious Education’ 
(G, W. Fiske) and ‘'Tyndal’s Linguistic Genius’ (Laura Wild). The 
Arabic essays include ‘ The Islamic Idea of the Kingdom of God’ (Murray 
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Titus), ‘ The Kharijites’ (William Thomson), and ‘ Jewish, Christian, and 
Samaritan influences in Arabia’ (Joshua Finkel). The Old Testament 
is represented by Ruth Mackensen on ‘ The present literary form of the 
Balaam story’; and three interrelated essays in the New Testament field 
deal with ‘Philonism in the Fourth Gospel’ (V. H. Hadidian), ‘ The 
Prologue of the Fourth Gospel and Proverbs viii’ (Raymond Waser), 
and ‘ The portrait of Jesus in the “Sayings Source ”’ (Florence Lovell). 
Elihu Grant gives an account, with illustrations, of his excavations at 
Ain Shems: we note here the seal of ‘Eliakim the Steward (naar) 
of Jehoiachin’ (Y-o-kh-n), of which two other specimens have been 
found at Beit Mirsim (Kirjath Sepher). As will be seen from this (in- 
complete) list, the volume is full of good matter ; it gives a photograph 
of Professor Macdonald and a bibliography of his writings—but an index 
is missed. 

O. R. Sellers gives a preliminary report, fully illustrated, of the excava- 
tions at Kh. et-‘Tubeiqa (Zhe Citadel at Beth-Zur ; Philadelphia, 1933). 
The place, whose old name—as often—survives on an adjacent hill, 
flourished already in the Hyksos period. It is rich in coins and other 
remains of the Maccabaean age. Among the more interesting ‘ finds’ 
were (1) a decorated spoon-handle, a native copy of Egyptian work 
(p. 57), (2) the ‘seal of Gealiah, son of the king’ (p. 60 sq., cf. the royal 
Igal, 1 Chron. iii. 22), and (3) a unique coin of the late fourth century B c. 
with the name Hezekiah in old script (spelt as in Ezr. ii. 16), an owl, 
and letters which appear to read Y -h- w-h-?—supposed (by Albright) 
to stand for Jehohanan, i.e. Onias (p. 73 sq.). 

Dr F. J. Hollis, in Zhe Archaeology of Herod's Temple (Dent, London, 
1934), has presented an outstanding contribution to a keenly-discussed 
subject. It has grown out of a Seminar conducted by the late Dr Box 
on the Mishnah Tractate Middoth, an entirely fresh translation of which, 
with complete notes, is one of the most important features of the book. 
Dr Hollis, formerly an engineer, has worked at the problems of the 
Herodian temple for many years, and his attempt, with numerous plans, 
to settle, or at least to simplify, the topographical questions has several 
novel features. Starting from the ancient sacred rock, the Sakhra, he 
reaches conclusions which, to the non-expert at least, appear to offer 
the best explanation of the complicated and conflicting data of Josephus 
and the Tractate above-mentioned. Only experts can deal with the 
technical arguments of Dr Hollis, but attention may be drawn to his 
conclusion that the cubit of Josephus and the Mishnah was 17-5-6 inches. 
His highly interesting argument for the Sun-cult practised in the Pre- 
Exilic Temple should be supplemented by his more detailed essay in 
Myth and Ritual, pp. 87-110 (ed. by S. H. Hooke)—the topic has 
also been recently handled by Morgenstern (see /. 7:5. xxxiii. 108)— 
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and he argues to the view that, whereas Solomon’s temple was built on 
the site of a sun-temple, there was a deliberate alteration of the axes 
after the Exile, as a protest against sun-cult and to mark the break 
with the old tradition. 

A. van Selms, De babylonische Termini voor Zonde (Veenman, 
Wageningen, 1933). ‘The list of terms is fairly large and, as several 
are of Sumerian origin, the number appears to be due not to any 
relatively clearer conception of sin but to the mixture of population 
(p. 59). As regards the selection of particular words, this is sometimes 
conditioned by purely metrical considerations (p. 64). As might be 
expected, where religious and other thought was essentially practical, 
there was no notion of sinfulness in the abstract; and in harmony 
with the characteristic Semitic theism all sin is against the gods and not 
men (p. 88). Van Selms comments upon what he calls the ‘atomism’ 
of Babylonian thought; there is no continuity of ideas, each ‘sin’ is 
taken by itself, and is punished or forgiven. ‘The Sun-god plays a very 
important part in Babylonian conceptions of sin ; and the religion had 
potentialities, which, however, were never developed. ‘The book is in 
Dutch, but a useful synopsis in German is provided. 

D. Schilling, Grammaire hébratgue démentaire (Beauchesne, Paris, 
1933). This is a very handy little book for beginners. It contains 
a small anthology and vobabulary ; and more than enough grammar for 
a first year’s course. It is in French, but the translation of the Hebrew 
words is in Latin. The Hebrew type is clear; and the occasional 
solecisms (neither affen, p. 15, nor kahen, p. 49, are well attested) will 
not mislead the learner. S. A. Cook. 
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